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Teachers report that pupils’ interest in learning 
increases greatly when the School Editions of the 
MESSENGERS are used in the classroom. That 
makes teaching easier, faster, better. There is a 
separate MESSENGER for each main division of the 
elementary grades—primary, intermediate, upper 
elementary. The MESSENGERS come each 
week—fresh, new teaching aids, teeming with 


exciting stories and with interesting articles about 


current events, history, geography, religion, 

. \ science, special topics. The MESSENGERS raise 
Jia 

A 


b classroom efficiency surprisingly! 


St ‘And remember—the MESSENGERS also come in 


special editions designed for the religious 
ieee instruction of Catholic children who do not 


attend Catholic schools. 
PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER So enter your Trial Orders now—be ready for) 
1 len the right start in September. i 
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WELL, 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 





HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen‘s Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24°inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 


For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 


TEE, sccccinsensvsascnoccheepussessconeneicetnsssei=cigphanbeinaas elaEc anita Tee MMANER ne ocsacciese $2.75 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized, 
a Ta na Sapiens n ccna cenit hcne  cavsnnsceconel $3.75 


No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24..Each....$5.75 


No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium weight. Made extra 


“full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Boch... eeceececcseeceeeeeeeees iicsiioegestatal $3.75 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
Oe ae I Brrr irae ttrsteectntaenentis eatin wcll $2.45 
No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral design. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... c eeceeececceeeceeeeeceeeee $8.00 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully embroidered floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each............................$9.50 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — Bll Buttonless Belt-On — B12 Zipper Front 
YOU CHOICE OF BLACK. RED, WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS . 
1. Gomods are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast oom in black, red, white 
urple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black onl : 
oa size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Comet 
. Form-it Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefullly and 


aturally. 
The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
ping when genuflecting and walking. 
a ch seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen’ s cassocks, sewn with strong thread: 
complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 
‘wo inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 
fom contact with shoes. 


see 











9. Eee coneieene clerical _— innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging: adds greatly to 
ctive 
8. Eyelet-type ieee button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 
‘st ut.” 
9. Telrad i in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 
10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in EN’S label. which carries 
with it a positive money back guarantee. 


PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 





Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Wool 

Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only 

Surplice Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. Wo. B).1. Ea. No. B12. Ea. Each 

18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.50 

18 in. 7 Yrs. in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 

18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 

20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 

20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 

20 in. 1l Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 

22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 

22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 

22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 

24 in. 15 Yrs. 54 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 

24 in. 16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.00 10.00 10.50 16.25 

24 in. 17 Yrs. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 

26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 

26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 ~~, 4 - 50 hb 12.50 13.00 17.75 
No. Bll Buttonless For Cassocks larger than stan ard sizes shown above write for quotation Back View of No. B10 
Belt-On, has hook Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering Button Front Roman 
and eye collar and Back. The patented 
belt front that in- ivory hard removable 
sures ease in don- buttons will not tear 

g Or removing. or pull off. 
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“I Pray The Mass” 


SUNDAY MISSAL 
By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist. 


* Latest REVISED TEXT — 
of Epistles and Gospels. 


* Simplified LITURGICAL CAL- 
ENDAR to find “Today’s 
Mass.” 


* The 14 PREFACES are prop- 
erly arranged. 

* “TREASURY OF PRAYERS” 
contains popular prayers and 
instructions. 

* CLEAR TYPE — makes it a 
pleasure to follow the Mass. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT 
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the sword. 
the hands) Betrayal of Judas. 
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eounen 40. And he co 
tt soke! his disciples, and 
‘¢x*| them asleep, and 


-s- to Peter: What? 
you not watch o 
with me? 


* Size of Type 


. . . Price 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES | yo, 620/0S—STUDENT EDITION, Black 

; leatherette, red edges .............. $ .60 

¢ 15 Full Page Illustrations No. 620/15—Black durolea., red edges.. .72 

e Large, clear Type. 672 Pages No. — imitation leather, gold 128 
e Two-full-page MAPS No. 620/13—Genuine black leather. Seal 
grain, gold edges, title cage 8 in 

e New Alphabetical Index gold ..... 2.00 
‘ No. 620/76-CF —DeLuxe edition. genuine 
e Ideal for quick reference black Morocco leather, gold edges, 
gold border inside covers, Calf fin- 

e Index of Epistles & Gospels ish lining, silk bookmark 4.00 
No. 620/44—Levant Grain Leather, flex- 

° Handy, Pocket-size ible zipper binding, gold edges.. 4.80 
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THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 


ILLUSTRATED — LARGE TYPE — 1024 PAGES 





HANSEN 


















“THE NEW TESTAMENT 


and 


1. THE NEW TESTAME! 
translated from the Latin V 
gate, with annotations an 
references by Dr. Challon 
and Dr. H. S. Ganss, with i 
lustrations, Historical and 
Chronological Index and Inde; 


Ne. 4/13 * 448 Pages. Printed in RED of Proper Names and Plac 
an ° 4 
Price 2. THE FOLLOWING OF 
440/05-B—Black Leatherette, design on front and back cover, CHRIST, by Thomas A. Kemp: 
ee Ey, WOU EE Hin 5s 0 hose a conve sneyeres eee $ .32 is. A new translation from 4 
440/15—Black Durotex, flexible title and design on front a . . 3 
cover stamped in gold, red edges ................ceeeeeeee 48 original Latin, to which arg ¢ 
440/00—Black Cloth, round corners, title and design on front added Practical Reflections] 
cover stamped in gold, red edges 64 and a Prayer at the end 
440/10-B—Black Durolea, flexible, blanked design on ‘ feont “~ . 
and back cover, gold edges, silk bookmark 88 No. 920/13-BE each chapter. 
440/02- et ane ———  Cuten A front cover _ Price 4 
stamped in gol gold edges, si Ps so on. tnns sie dane ‘ 
e0nfiRaMeenins Ghadk Ranthes, Boel qraia, tile and design No. $20/00—Black cloth SP RU RARER GREE RE WES AwhGGN Ss one $1.60 — 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.52 No. $20/02-BE—Imitation SRN aantancvectes cb seavaewess 2.00 
. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leather, cane co No. $20/13-BE—Genuine leather .....................00005 2.80 
grain, gold edges, gcld border inside covers, silk bookmark. 2.00 No. 920/S0—DeLuxe leather binding ...................... 4.40 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


NEW .. . Vest Pocket and Purse Size Edition 


Edited by REV. WILLIAM A. CARROLL 
%* New POCKET SIZE edition of the “Imitation @ 
Christ’ with legible type — finest quality paper. 

Beautifully Printed and Beautifully Bound. 


Two distinctive features of this edition 
are: 
@ 13 page subject-index. 
@ Newly Revised English translation. 





No. 385/13 No. 385/26 

352 Pages Size 2%, x & 
Price 

No. 385/02—Black duroleather, gold edge... 1 


No. 385/13—Genuine black leather, gold edge........ 
No. 385/26—Black imitation leather, red edge... 


No. 385/50—DeLuxe edition, Genuine black 
leather, MOTOCCO Grain, GOld CAGE .:cccceccenenneen s 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 


their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY 


FIRST 


GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 
Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 
copy 16 cents each. Per hundred 


tate 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 
Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass.” Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


, Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
Per 100 $9.25 
No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
Per 100 $10.75 
CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 

CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 
grades. Especialty prepared to make the 
teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren clear, precise and simple. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
5%2x3%; 32 Pages; English. or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills”; because of: 1—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 

Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 


Price, per 1000 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x342—32 Pages—Paper Cover 
Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet jit 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
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Hansen's No. 3 Prismlite 7-Day Candle is molded in an individual glass container, 
a truly great achievement in candle making art. The prismatic edges of the glass 
container reflect rays of light similar to facets of cut glass, magnifying and beau- 
tifying the flame. Each candle, being individually glass-contained, makes it easier 
and quicker to renew, and eliminates the necessity of cleaning the ruby glass. 
Manufactured in our own modern candle factory of the finest ingredients. Hansen's 
Prismlites will burn clear and bright in any temperature. 

A year’s supply (50 candles) guaranteed to burn 365 days, packed in two cartons 
of 25 candles each for easy handling. 

Weight per carton, 65 pounds. 

Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 


RUBRICA BRAND PRISMLITE 
Hansen's Prismlites are available in 51% beeswax. A year’s supply (S0 candles) 
guaranteed to burn 365 days. Packed in two cartons of 25 candles each for easy 
handling. Weight per carton 65 pounds. 
Price, a year's supply (50 candles) 


eR NR 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 


wr 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen’s Mass Candles can 
be depended upon for complete satisfaction. 
Years ago we were the first to say “if a Candle 
is not good enough to bear a stamp showing the 
percentage of pure beeswax it is not good 
enough for Mass.” 


But this left open the question of a standard for 
candles of less than 100% beeswax. The House 
of HANSEN again pioneered. Through laboratory 
and burning tests, formulas were established so 
that uniform results can be guaranteed by The 
House of HANSEN under all conditions regard- 
less of beeswax content. HANSEN’S STAMPED 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES are all of uniform 
quality and all full weight and full quality. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction. Please note that 
these candles are sold by the pound—not sets— 
giving 10 to 15% more weight for the same 
money. Candles are packed 54 pounds to a case 
in all standard sizes. 


IDENTIFIED LIKE STERLING SILVER 
. FOR YOUR PROTECTION... 
Less than 2 case 
2cases, lots, 
per lb. 
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-SHORT WEIGHT CANDLE 


51% Hansen’s Stamped 
Beeswax Candles $1. $1.00 


60% Hansen's Stamped 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
4 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 6 gross to the carton 


to 12 gross... 
to 23 one. 
or over .. 


6 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


1 to 2 gene... 


to 24 gross... 
or over. 


8 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed S gross to the carton 


to 9 gross 
to 24 epees.. 
or over. 


10 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


or over...... 


TAPERED LIGHTS 
10 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 


Packed 5 gross to the carton 
1 to 4 gross $3 
5 to 9 gross 

10 or over. 


Beeswax Candles ; 1.12 


100% Hansen's Stamped 
Beeswax Candles 


Composition Brand Wax 
Color Molded Candles 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed... .57 


Tae wos °* HANSEN 
CECA a ated 
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“Our Job” 


Responsibilities gravitate to those best able to shoulder 
them. To attempt to meet the varied needs of the Reverend 
Clergy and Religious for liturgical accessories ranging from 
Trimmings to finished Vestments for Sacred usage, with a 
wide selection of ecclesiastical accessories in between, is a 
responsibility which cannot be undertaken lightly. This is 
“our job” and we are constantly giving it all of our energies 
and resourcefulness—all, of course, to the end that the name 
“Church Arts” may be accepted as a symbol for outstanding 
values. Your visits to our 9th floor display room are cor- 
dially invited. 


SACRED VESTMENTS TRIMMINGS BENGALINE BROCADES 


VESTMENT FABRICS ALTAR DRAPERIES SATIN DAMASKS 








of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent 
to which it makes his child love and practice his re- 
ligion. 


Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods... not books originally 
written for public schools and dressed up to appeal to 
Catholic schools. 


It costs us more to produce Catholic books because 
their sale is necessarily restricted—but it does not cost 
you more to buy them. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


r LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE * CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 








Contributors to 
This Issue 


Sister M. Helen Ann, S.L. 


Sister M. Helen Ann is no stranger to 
our readers, because of her previous articles 
on the kindergarten. She has been a 
teacher in St. Louis schools for eight years. 


Brother Basil, F.S.C. 


Brother Basil is another old friend to 
our subscribers. 


Sister M. Wilfrid, O.S.F. 
Sister M. Wilfrid, who taught the deaf 


for eight years, is also well known to our 
readers. 


Rev. Conleth Overman, C.P., M.A. 


Father Overman taught college English 
for seven years, and is now director of 
laymen’s retreats at the Holy Name 
Retreat House in Houston, Tex. He did 
postgraduate work at Notre Dame, leading 
to his master’s degree in English. He also 
studied education at Marquette and St. 
Louis Universities. He is the author of a 
book, Lessons from the Book of Books, now 
appearing serially in The Southern Mes- 
senger, and has contributed articles to 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, The 
Priest, Family Digest, Catholic Mind, 
Sponsa Regis, Family Magazine and the 
Davenport Catholic Messenger. His article 
in this issue, ““The Children’s Sacrifice,” 
is the result of his desire, while teaching 
the Mass to children, to have them par- 
ticipate in it liturgically, inspiring him to 
make sure that they understood it. 


Sister M. Faith Schuster, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Faith Schuster is a member of 
the Benedictine community of Sisters at 
Mount St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kan., 
teaching English and religion for the last 
two years at Seneca Catholic High School, 
Seneca, Kan. She studied at Mount St. 
Scholastica College (A.B.), majoring in 
English, with dramatics and music as 
minors, and is now working toward her 
master’s degree in English at St. Louis 
University. Sister has contributed to The 
Catholic School Fournal, Catholic Youth 
Magazine and the Benedictine Review. 


S. George Santayana, M.A., M.Ed., 
Ph.D. 


Dr. Santayana is another author who is 
well known to our readers because of his 
previous articles. 


Sister Olivia, Ad.PP.S. 


Sister Olivia has been a member of the 
faculty of St. Teresa Academy, East St. 
Louis, Ill., for the last two years, after 
teaching for 14 years in parochial and 
public schools in the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis and the Dioceses of Springfield and — 








Belleville, Ill. She did her undergraduate 
work at St. Louis University (A.B.), 
specializing in Latin and religion, and is 
still a part-time student there. 


Geo. Eliot Papermaster, M.A. 


Mr. Papermaster served in the army 
during the recent war, was connected with 
Signal Intelligence and served as editor of 
the official Signal Corps magazine, the 
Signal Review for armed forces Western 
Pacific, a 36-page monthly, with a staff of 
20 men, reaching 20,000 enlisted men and 
officers at 37 island bases and cities be- 
tween Brisbane and Tokyo. He obtained 
his material for the article on the teaching 
Sisters in the Philippines while in service. 
“My sympathy for the splendid work of 
the Sisters in the Far East,” he writes, “‘is 
totally without bias, since I am not a 
Catholic, but of quite another persuasion.” 
He was educated at Los Angeles City 
College (A.A., 1934), University of Cali- 
fornia (B.A. and M.A., 1937, 1939), 
specializing in English literature and art. 
During his college years he edited the 
Campus Spectator, and First the Blade, an 
anthology of student verse. He is a mem- 
ber of Gamma Delta Upsilon, an honorary 
journalism fraternity, and the American 
Society of Aesthetics, a learned journal 
group. Currently Mr. Papermaster is 
writing and doing research in 17th century 
studies, obtaining much valuable material 
at the Paulist Fathers’ library in San 
Francisco. 


Sister M. Josephine, M.A. 


Sister M. Josephine is professor of 
modern languages at St. Francis College, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. She was educated at 
Loyola University, Chicago, where she 
secured her A.B. and M.A. in Latin. 
Sister also earned an M.A. in geography 
at Bloomington, Ind. She has been 
teaching Latin, French, and German since 
1925 and geography since 1940. She 
translated Dr. Bitting’s Gastronomy from 
the German, French and Latin, and has 
contributed to The Catholic School Fournal 
and the Yournal of Geography. 


Harry B. Rauth 


Mr. Rauth was director of the Bureau 
of Visual Aids at Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., from 1941 to 1948. 
He has also been a consultant in visual 
aids in various public and Catholic school 
systems. He is the author of Mechanics 
of Audio-Visual Aids, a book which will be 
published soon. He has contributed to 
the Catholic University Bulletin, Common- 
weal, Catholic Educational Review, Educa- 
tional Screen, Visual Review and various 
technical journals of photography. He is 
now head of the department of visual aids 
of the Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 
New York. For years he has specialized 
in textbook illustration, especially in 
social sciences and religion, in which he is 


still engaged, as well as in slidefilm 
production. 




































“Honor alit artes” 


“Honor nourishes the arts,” goes an old Latin adage. 
It takes on a special significance at this time because the 
Liturgical Fabrics of the Allen Silk Mills have been desig- 
nated exclusively by the Bishops of the several South 
American countries who will attend the 





Eucharistic 
Congress Bolivariano of Cali, Columbia, which will be in 
session from June 26th to 29th. 


It is indeed a high honor for any textile manufacturing 
enterprise to have its fabrics specified for the Sacred Vest- 
ments, Altar Draperies, Bandings, Emblems and other 
liturgical appurtenances which will lend color, dignity and 
solemnity to this important international festival. While 
such recognition is most gratifying, our organization does 
not accept it merely as confirmation of the traditional 
quality of Allen fabrics, but also as an inspiration to attain 
even higher goals in the realm of the textile arts. Never 


will “Allen” compromise with the quality which has won 











for its liturgical fabrics many honors in all ecclesiastical 
circles. 





In all humility and sincerity we beseech Our Lord to 
bless and guide all who attend the Eucharistic Congress 
Bolivariano, and pray that during their deliberations there 
will be laid the spiritual foundations for a lasting peace 
among all the nations and peoples of the world. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 





Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
140 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 





Francesco A. Gambino, Director of Foreign Sales 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
DRAPERY FABRICS 





BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 















iat: | 
WHAT ROCKNE GAVE TO EDUCATION... 


| You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
' but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teaching | 
genius of the highest order. 


It was the genius of a man who saw that one must teach | 
so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 


| They must endure. % 





Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, | 
he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, | 
| fundamentals. 


| That same teaching belongs in your classes. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


| Tohelp you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of WARP’S | 
| REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in imparting the | 
| fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 


| Send at once for this book. tt is FREE. In it you will also read about | 
how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your classes for | 
ten days on trial. 


| WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| MINDEN NEBRASKA | 























Was it morally right to use the atomic bomb to save 
American lives? 


Was its use criminal because it meant the murder of de- 
fenseless men, women, and children? 








Was it really used to end not only this war but all wars? 





4. Since atomic war is so destructive, can the Church dis- 
tinguish between aggressive and defensive wars or must it 
condemn all war? 







See and discuss 


THE CHURCH IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


a film essay on the religious and moral 
implications of the atomic age 






In announcing this series, Eric Johnston, President of the 
Motion Picture Assn. of America, said: “The need to 
develop an intelligent religious opinion shared by mem- 
bers of all faiths —Jewish, Roman Catholic and Protestant— 
is apparent to all thinking people.” 










19 mins., rental $5.25, sale $87.50 
(Includes discussion guide) 


available from 


film program services 


1173 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





How Would You Aduise 
Cathelic Students to 
Defend Their Faith? 


If you were to take 100 average students in our 
Catholic Schools and ask them why they profess the 
Catholic Faith, it is doubtful whether more than a 
handful could give a_ satisfactory answer—an 
answer that could not be challenged and would con- 
vince a non-Catholic of the reasonableness of the 
Church’s position. 


It has been estimated that there are well over 20,- 
000,000 Catholics in the United States who can- 
not give a well-ordered reason for their faith. 
And many of them are graduates of our Catholic 
schools or are attending them now! 


You can easily train the students of our religion 
classes to meet all attacks against their faith by 
familiarizing them with the simple methods out- 
lined in the enlightening new book—WHAT DO 
YOU TELL THEM? by O’Brien Atkinson. Here 
will be found ready answers to meet the challenges 
of those of other faiths, as well as non-believers. 


Shows the layman how to defend his faith— 


Written by a Catholic layman who has had many 
years’ experience as a speaker of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild of New York. This work is de- 
signed to show Catholics how to defend their faith 
when it is challenged by non-Catholics. 


The book gives a practical, unfailing formula for 
answering readily and, in a way that cannot be up- 
set, the question: “Why are you a Catholic?” 
This formula, which has been prepared with great 
care and thought, is only 64 words. Just about the 
length of the Lord’s Prayer, it can be easily com- 
mitted to memory and used by young Catholics 
with telling force when their faith is attacked. 


WHAT DO YOU 
TELL THEM? 


By O’Brien Atkinson 





Price, $2.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 














the easiest to use projector ever! || 


will not tear film AP-1C 


@ easy to thread aa . 


@ easy to frame 
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@ easy to clean complete 


@ instant 5-second 
threading ; 
@ from strip film to — 
slides and back A 






















* > gs fe ! Insert 5” set — making 
o t ? —_ 
1 ° oot images Sonatheow prebectest 


ACTUALLY 2 PROJECTORS IN 1. 


Your complete, easy-to-carry, easy-to-use combi- 

nation slide and strip film projection outfit! You 
get bright, clear pictures—even in daylight! Opti- 
cally perfect, exclusive aspheric condenser system! | 
Tests prove Viewlex 150 Watt Projector gives 


greater screen brilliance than other 300 watt pro- a 

jectors! From every angle—for all your require- / T S BIGGER a Bs Bs 

ments, the Viewlex AP-1C is the finest projector \ ; 

value obtainable. | 4 more pages in each issue—80 more 


Write for complete information! Dept. CE-6 pages for the year. 


| 
Yi | 
curler (T'S BETTER - - - 


| 
35-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, N. Y. | a shiny new cover—better illustrations— 
| 




















new features—greater variety of 

r R ’ | material, all in addition to Chuck White 
SCHOOL a RM & , and other‘old favorites. Things-to- 

= SSNS) make-and-do, puzzles, adventure, stories 
eS of the saints, lives of famous people. 




















... worn by students in leading 
Elementary, High Schools, and 


Children wi// read the comics. Give 
them the best—give them the new 













Rendonies Cheunghest the country. | TREASURE CHEST. Issued every two 
. - « expressly designed to meet | weeks during the school year. 

the highest stenderds Thirty-six pages. 

of decency and modesty. : 

dial ie didiamiaian Sample copies and new rates sent on 


request. Trial orders for subscriptions 
beginning in September may be 
entered now. 


allowance for growth assured 
by years of experience 

in outfitting growing girls. 

. . . best obtainable fabrics, 
selected and tested to 
withstand a maximum of wear 
and tear, and to retain 

their fine, fresh appearance. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
COMPLETE CATALOG 
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387 4th Ave., N.Y.16,N.Y. Sig | 124 E. THIRD STREET, DAYTON 2, OHIO 


WORLD-FAMOUS WORK ON CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


By Canon Lovis De Raeymaeker, Ph.D 
Translated by Harry McNeill, Ph.D. 
Now, at last, Canon Louis De Raeymaeker’s INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSO- 
PHY is available in English. This will prove welcome news to the great body of 
Catholic educators, and teachers and students of philosophy who 
have repeatedly requested the publication of an English translation 
of this valuable work. 


The book aims to describe more clearly the context of philosophy, 
to show the intimate relationship of its different parts, and how to fit 
it into the general pattern of the intellectual life of today. 


‘All readers of this INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY” will 

agree that it stands out in clarity, conciseness and elegance. Strongly 

recommended to all, not merely to beginners, but even to professors, since it should 

be the greatest help to them in adding to or imparting what they already know of 
philosophy.”’—Collectanea Franciscana 


SOULS AT STAKE 
By Francis J. Ripley and F. S. Mitchell 


To outline the ideal and norm of Catholic Action is the principal 
objective of this timely book. Another objective, and a most im- 


portant one, is to inspire many souls to begin to discharge their 
obligations as active members of the Mystical Body of Christ and 
to guide them somewhat in regard to the technique they must fol- 
low. 
The 13 lively chapters of SOULS AT STAKE dramatize force- 
fully the huge task before the lay apostolate. Each chapter is 
packed with specific, practical suggestions on how to combat the forces of evil and to 
promote the work of the Catholic Church in spreading the teachings of Christ on 


earth. 
NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL WEDLOCK 
By Clement H. Crock 


This timely series of talks discusses marriage problems in the light of today’s 
chaotic conditions. While originally prepared as a Lenten series, this book may be 
used year-round as it contains many thoughts and suggestions on how the Christian 
home can be preserved through the sustaining graces of the Sacrament of Matrimony. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers, Dept. 27 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ copy (copies) of INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY @ $4.00 
copy (copies) of SOULS AT STAKE @ $2.50 
copy (copies) of NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL WEDLOCK @ $1.50 























(7 t\ KS: for helping the church 


, y eo? 


The AMPRO "PREMIER-20 —16mm. sound motion picture projector 


Rapidly growing 16mm. sound film libraries present a 
rich opportunity to all church leaders. For here is a proven 
aid to religious teachings, a tested method for enlarging 
the church’s services to the community. 

In thousands of churches, schools, universities, libraries, 
government agencies—Ampro 16mm. sound projectors 
have demonstrated for many years their ability to deliver 
excellent projection consistently. That means brilliantly 
clear pictures, natural, enjoyable tone quality and unusual 
simplicity of operation. But technical superiority is only 
a part of the story. Into each Ampro projector is built 20 
years of experience. That assures you extra quality, longer 





service and better performance. Prove this to yourself! 
Before selecting your 16mm. sound projector—ask your 
Ampro dealer for a demonstration of the latest Ampro 
“Premier-20”. Look—listen—remember Ampro’s remark- 
able record—and then decide! 


Send for FREE Circular 


On Amprosound “Premier-20” giving full speci- 
fications and prices. If you are interested in sound 
motion pictures send 10c for 16-page booklet, 
“The Amazing Story of Sound Motion Pictures.” 
It dramatically illustrates the various steps in 
the recording and reproducing of sound on film. 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION ¢ 2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois © In Canada: Telephoto Industries Limited, 1195 Bay Street, Toronto 


\\\a 


AMPROSLIDE MODEL 
30-D for filmstrips 
and 2” x 2” slides. 
Offers extra brilliant 
illumination, split-sec- 
ond interchangeability 
from slides to filmstrips 
and back — simplified, 
quick threading for 
filmstrips—and simpler 
focusing, operating and 
cleaning. 











PRECISION aly) 


Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


eee ee 


AMPRO CORPORATION CE 648 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

Please send me free circular giving full details 
about the Amprosound ‘‘Premier-20"' Projector. 
1 enclose 10c [_] for a copy of the illustrated booklet, 
“*The Amazing Story of Sound Motion Pictures."’ 
1 am also interested in: 

(0 Amproslide Mode! ‘'30-D'' Projector 
















Madame Elisabeth of France 
By Yvonne de la Vergne. Translated by C. Cornelia Craigie. 


Sympathetic, vivid biography of a younger sister of Louis X VI, whose 
undaunted spirit and nobility of soul lighted the gloom of the French 
Revolution and the Reign of Terror. Up to the hour when her own 
head fell beneath the guillotine she comforted and strengthened the 
other victims of the Revolution. The beatification of this saintly 
princess was requested in 1929. $4.00 


Good Cardinal Richard 
By Yvonne de la Vergne. Translated by Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 


Based on unpublished letters and memoirs, this life of Cardinal Richard 
de la Vergne, Archbishop of Paris from 1886 to 1908, offers a lively 
portrait of an able prelate who guided Parisian Catholics during diffi- 
cult days of secularism in France. $2.25 


Claude Dubuis 
By L. V. Jacks, Ph.D. 


A study of the life and labors of the second bishop of Galveston, one 
of the great Catholic figures in Texas history. “Dr. Jacks has added 
another chapter to what without doubt is the most dramatic phase of 
American expansion.” —( Thought) $2.50 


Slow Dawning 
By Jane Howes 


An account of the dawning of grace in the soul of a total unbeliever. 
“Absorbingly interesting as a lucid story of a nine-year pilgrimage to 
the Catholic Church of an unusually clear-minded woman, a wife and 
mother, who is able to express herself with vigor and insight, and is 
blessed with real literary talent.”—(John Moody) $3.00 


Bb. Herder Book Company 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 

















THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


JOURDAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Healthy Pagans, Better Christians 


OLICITUDE and care for the sick is as old as 
Christianity. Our Divine Lord Himself gave us 
the example. He came into the world primarily to 
establish the kingdom of His Father by saving men’s 
souls; but He came also to renew the human body, 
which, since the fall of man, has been weakened and 
degraded by disease and the effects of sin and vice. 
Christ wanted to create the “new man,” who with a 
redeemed soul and rightly governed body would live the 
“new life” —that life which would enable him to perfect 
all his faculties and thus lead him to everlasting bliss in 
heaven. 

Mother Anna Dengel, M.D., foundress of The Society 
of Catholic Medical Missionaries (8400 Pine Road, 
Philadelphia 11, Pa.), gives us this analysis of the in- 
spiration of the work of her religious community among 
the sick and the poor in the mission areas of the world. 
To the observance of the great commandment of charity 
and Our Lord’s example, she adds a third motive: the 
tremendous debt which we, the white race, owe to the 
people subjected and exploited by ‘our forefathers. 
History records that European and American merchants 
disregarded the God-given human rights and values of 
the people of other races. The infamous African slave 
trade alone, in which it is estimated that upwards of 
twenty million Negroes were carried away from Africa 
by European powers, is a blot on the escutcheon of 
civilization. The white man brought many diseases and 
false moral practices into Africa, China, and the South 
Sea Islands. Unprincipled merchants even went so far 
as intentionally to introduce certain diseases into the 
countries they wished to depopulate. More harmful 
than mere physical disease are the false doctrines, ideals, 
and practices that the teachers and advocates of 
materialistic culture continue even today to inculcate 
among the uncultured peoples of pagan countries. The 
medical apostolate is indeed one of the most fitting and 
Christlike ways of atoning for this guilt. “The good 
which we do to the natives,” writes Doctor Olpp, famous 
explorer and missionary in Africa, “is not only a pure 
act of charity, but also one of restitution. .. and after we 
have done all we can possibly do, even then we have 
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not made up one-thousandth of the debt we owe.” 

The individual may not feel very keenly this corporate 
responsibility for the crimes of civilization in the past 
and in the present, but the individual Catholic knows 
that Holy Mother Church has always realized her 
obligation of giving bodily as well as spiritual aid to 
those under her care. The example of Christ is clear and 
unmistakable; He went about doing good, giving sight 
to the blind and hearing to the deaf, healing the sick and 
raising the dead to life, even while preaching the gospel 
to the poor. This important work of the betterment of 
human bodies, which goes hand in hand with preaching 
and teaching, must be done in the very best manner 
possible. The healing of the sick calls for the best find- 
ings of medical and nursing science, and the application 
of them; the care and the curing of the sick demand 
persons properly trained and qualified in this field. 

At the age of seventy-two Doctor McLaren, illus- 
trious pioneer in medical mission work, travelled to 
India to investigate conditions and to discuss the situa- 
tion with the mission bishops. It was the consensus of 
opinion that proper hospitals for women and children 
could be established if Sisters were allowed to study and 
practice medicine. But the prohibitive regulations of 
the Church regarding the study and practice of medicine 
and obstetrical work by religious hampered the pro- 
fessional approach to this problem on the part of the 
missionary sisterhoods then in existence. Conscious of 
the sad lack of professionally trained medical people in 
the Catholic missions, Doctor McLaren appealed five 
times to Rome that Sisters might be allowed to study 
and practice medicine. It was not until twenty-three 
years after her death in 1913 that a formal decree was 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide 
(Feb. 11, 1936), stating that it “would like to see new 
religious institutes for women founded who will dedicate 
themselves principally to health work in the missions...” 
and urging that “the Sisters should obtain certificates 
as doctors or nurses...” (Mission for Samaritans, by 
Anna Dengel, M.D., Bruce, 1945, p. 22). 

This document is the papal charter of the medical 
mission apostolate. Mother Dengel’s community re- 
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joiced that they were now authorized and instructed to 
seek professional preparation for their work. Their 
forerunners in the foreign mission field were handi- 
capped through lack of ability to give the skilled service 
which is required in the care of the sick. Effective 
medical work, declared Archbishop Mario Zanin, 
Apostolic Delegate to China, logically demands the 
presence and work of a doctor—an honorable man, it is 
true, but one with scientific knowledge and correspond- 
ing professional ability. “In the present state of the 
development of China,” he writes, “it is the physician 
and the physician alone with whose help we can show 
Christian charity in its practical application, through 
deeds that bring results.” For the first time the Holy 
See had granted general permission to medical mission 
Sisters to obtain certificates as doctors or nurses. They 
could now carry out more effectively their works of 
charity among the sick and the poor. 

Nor is it to be thought that the charity thus exercised 
towards sick pagans was merely a bait to trick them into 
accepting the Christian religion. Pope Pius XI stressed 
the obligation of charity to our pagan brethren as a 
Christian duty in itself, and not merely as an avenue to 
conversion. He told the missionaries to love their sick 
and care for them with devotion; to look well after 
them, intelligently and scientifically; to treat their 
ailments in the best possible way. “Proceeding in this 
natural order,” said the Holy Father, “‘you will inspire 
the confidence and trust which prepare the mind for 
higher and supernatural things ... The people must 
never get the idea that conversion and baptism are 
necessary to reward your devoted care, your sincere and 
unselfish Christian charity and zeal. Use all the means 
at your disposal to make them experience in their own 
bodies that your religion is good, excellent, and desir- 
able, that it is truly inspired by self-sacrificing love.” 
The Pope gave it as his conviction that “in many cases 
souls can be reached only through bodies.” Mother 


Wanted, 


HE rapid development of the modern hospital has 

created an ever increasing demand for candidates 
in schools of nursing. High school graduates, eighteen 
to thirty years of age, who give satisfactory evidence of 
a wholesome personality, sterling character, and emo- 
tional stability, are considered eligible, after they have 
passed a medical examination and a nursing abil- 
ity test. 

The nurse is the soul of the modern hospital. Ad- 
ministrators are not loath to admit this, and they have 
vied with one another to make their schools of nursing 
measure up to the highest attainable standard. No 
expenditure is considered extravagant if the result con- 
tributes to the improvement of clinical facilities, class- 
rooms, laboratories, and libraries. Members of the 
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Dengel writes that it is a great act of charity to relieve 
the sick pagan of his pain, to cure his disease, and to 
bring him back again to physical strength and health. 
The supernatural value of the work of healing the sick 
is revealed in her aphorism: A strong and healthy pagan 
makes a better Christian. He makes also a better 
apostle after he has himself accepted the Faith. In the 
words of Mother Dengel, “it is only the strong and 
healthy pagan who, once converted, will be able to live 
the Catholic life in its fullest scope and thus coéperate in 
winning for Christ the hearts of his brothers who are 
still victims of superstition and unbelief.” 

A great work lies before the medical mission Sisters. 
Not all the Sisters are now or can be in the future doc- 
tors and nurses; the multi-faceted work of the medical 
missions requires also pharmacists, dietitians, tech- 
nologists, social service, office and household workers. 
Among the main activities of Mother Dengel’s com- 
munity are hospitals, dispensaries, home visiting, 
leprosaria, training native nurses, training native com- 
pounders, maternity and child welfare clinics, and 
establishing native medical mission sisterhoods. 

To cope with the numerous requests from mission 
bishops for medical mission centers, many vocations 
are needed. Here is an opportunity for that complete 
dedication which is the only satisfactory answer to 
genuinely noble souls. The medical mission Sister, 
trained in the most approved techniques and principles 
of the science of modern medicine, consecrates her 
training and her knowledge to the service of God and 
neighbor. She carries to a higher level the personal 
dedication which is inseparable from the ethics of the 
medical or the nursing profession; she absorbs the pro- 
fessional pattern of life in the pattern of religious life, 
and brings professional service to its fullest flower. 

The pagan world summons young Catholic women to 
high service in spreading the kingdom of Christ upon 
earth. 


Nurses 


faculty must have completed specified requirements in 
the leading universities. Each faculty member, at 
least in Catholic hospitals, is expected to share in stimu- 
lating and guiding students in personal development, in 
spiritual insight, and in the development of Christian 
attitudes of a moral and social nature. 

Every student is given a complete physical exami- 
nation annually, and medical care gratuitously after the 
preclinical period is completed. Every effort is made 
to promote the physical comfort and the moral safety of 
the students. It is a function of the modern school of 
nursing to develop in its student body wholesome cul- 
tural and social graces through formal instruction and 
through recreational activities calculated to achieve 


this end. (Continued on page 513) 
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Kindergarten Play for 
Closing of School 


By Sister M. Heten Any, S.L., 
6901 Page Avenue, St. Louis 14, Missouri 


nN MANY as forty children can be used in this play. 
The mother and father are played by the same 
pupils throughout, but those who play the children in 
the family may vary in each scene. The purpose of the 
play is to show a real Catholic home atmosphere, 
modeled on that of the Holy Family of Nazareth. 


A DAY AT HOME 
Scene I. The yard outside the kitchen 


[Before the curtain] 


In the little home at Nazareth 
Where Jesus worked and played 
He helped His Mother when He could 
And always He obeyed. 
[Enter Mother, carrying clothes basket. Two chil- 
dren are with her.| 


Mother: What a beautiful day God has given us. 
The wash will be dry in no time. 
Jacqueline: May we help you, Mother? 
Mother: Indeed you may. 
Charlene: Vl bring you the clothes pins, Mother. 
Kenny: Tl shake out the hankies. 
Ronald: I'll spread the towels in the sun. 
Suzanne: Vl (looks around, puzzled), V\l just keep 
myself out of the way. 
[All work.] 
Mother: There. That was the last basket. How 
quickly we finish when we all work together. 
Charlene: Have you time to play a game with us, 
Mother? 
All: Oh yes, Mother, please. Just one. 
Mother: We can play one tiny one before lunch. 
[Game.] 
Mother: We'd better go in now. Who will set the 
table? 
All: Iwill. Iwill. I will. 
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Suzanne: We'll all come in and help you. 
[Curtain.] 


Scene II. The same afternoon 


[Before curtain] 


When company came to Mary 
To ask her what to do 

She told them—turn to Jesus 
Their hopes would all come true. 


Mother: My, everything looks so lovely and white. 
Ann: They got dry very fast, didn’t they? 

Fohn: Hello, Mrs. Burke. 

Barbara: Mother, here is Mrs. Burke to see you. 


[Children go to one side so Mother can speak to her 
caller.) 


Mother: Why, good-afternoon, Mrs. Burke. Isn’t 
this lovely weather we are having? 

Mrs. Burke: Yes. Yes. But how do you get a 
thing done with all these children under foot? 

Mother: I don’t know what I’d do without them. 
They are a real joy. 

Mrs. Burke: 1 can’t say the same for my children. 
They won’t do a bit of work. I have to be after them 
all the time for one thing or ahother. Tell me, how do 
you keep so cheerful? 

Mother: Yl tell you frankly, Mrs. Burke. The 
secret of our family happiness is prayer. Jesus and 
Mary watch over us. I do not like to preach, Mrs. 
Burke, but if you would try praying with your family 
it would help you all. 

Mrs. Burke: 1 always feel better after I talk with 
you. I’ll visit church on my way home. Tonight 
all our family will say prayers together. I’m glad I 
stopped in. Good-bye now. 

[Exit.] 

Mother: Good-bye, Mrs. Burke. Drop in again. 

Mary (just home from school): Hello, Mother, we’re 
home. 
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Ferry: Yes. We got home hours ago but we did 
not want to interrupt. 

Mother: No, of course not, you wouldn’t do that. 
What did you learn at school today? Were you good 
children? I hope you did not give Sister any trouble. 

Annette: Yes, Mother, we were good. 

Carol: I even helped Sister straighten up the room 
after the bell rang. 

Warren: And guess what, Mother. I opened the 
door for Father when he left our room. Sister said 
that was polite. She was proud of me. 

Mother: Im proud of you, too, Warren. 

Bobby: Do you want to hear some things we learned? 

Mother: Yes. I do. 

David: Sister told us about God’s Mother. We 
learned this poem: ‘Lovely Lady, dressed in blue.” 

Fim: I can count past ten; listen: 
stage). 

Anna: I made these dogs of all different colors. See 
if you can name them, Richard. 

Richard (names colors). 

Anna: That was right. 

[Any other pieces or songs.| 

Bobby: Here is a picture I made in school. These 
are vegetables that are good for us—carrots, lettuce, 
spinach. 

Betty (runs over): Oh, aren’t they cute? You made 
legs and faces on them, and everything! 

Barbara: Let’s see! You drew that well, Bobby. 
Show me how? 

Bobby: Sure, right after supper. Shall we sing our 
song now? 


(counts on 


[All sing song.] 

Mother: That was all very nice. We had better go 
in and wash up, for Daddy will be home any minute. 

[Curtain.] 


Scene III. Supper table 


| Before the curtain] 


Even while at table 

The Holy Family knew 
That God was smiling down 
At peace so real, so true. 


All: “Bless us, Oh Lord, and these Thy gifts,” etc. 

Father: Did you have a busy day, Mother? 

Mother: Yes, but the children were very good. 
They helped me a lot. 

Dick: You know what, Daddy? I decided I’m 
going to be a policeman when I grow up. 

Father: Why, Dick? 

Dick: So I can help children cross streets like the 
one near school does for us. He is so nice and always 
says, “Hello there, bud,” and then makes the cars 
wait until we all get across safely. 
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Patsy: I’m going to bea Sister and teach school when 
I am big. 

Daddy: I would be very proud of my little girl and 
so would Mother. 

Mother: 1 would know God loves our family very 
much if He chose you to be one of His Sisters, Patsy. 

Raymond: Id like to be a custodian. 

Father: A custodian? 

Raymond: Yes, sir. You know any time we lose 
anything at school he can always find it. He is almost 
like St. Anthony. 

Kathleen: I think I’ll be a nurse and make sick 
people feel better. 

Fimmy: If I were a priest I’d be making God happy, 
wouldn’t I, Mother? 

Mother: Yes, and making all of us very happy, too, 
Jim. 

Mary Fo: I’m going to get married and be just like 
Mother. Don’t you think that’s a good idea, Daddy? 

Daddy: I certainly do. But come now, eat your 
supper or you'll never get big enough to become priests, 
or Sisters, or policemen, or anything else. 

[Curtain.] 


Scene IV. Living room. Evening 
[Mother is sewing, and Father is reading the paper.) 


|Before curtain) 


At night the Holy Family 
Knelt around to pray. 
And asked that God in heaven 
Bless them, day by day. 
Mary Margaret: Boo! 
Daddy (jumping): What was that? 
Children (run in, chanting): Time to say our prayers 
—time to say our prayers! 
Mother: What, ready so soon? 
Dennis: 1 couldn’t find my slippers, but Mary 
found them. 
Gwen: These buttons just wouldn’t stay buttoned 
but John helped me and now we are all ready. 
Daddy: Rickie, did you close that window as I 
asked you? 
Rickie: Yes, sir. I did. 
Daddy: Fine. Then we are ready. 
[All kneel near the child dressed as the Blessed 
Mother.| 
All: “Hail Mary, full of grace,” etc. 
Good-night, sweet Jesus. 
Good-night, Mother Mary. 
Watch over our family. 
God bless us all now and forever. Amen. 
Blessed Mother (extends arms over group): My Son 
will bless every home where I am honored. 
|Curtain.] 
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By Broruer Basit, F.S.C. 
St. Michael's College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


I. The Modern Mission of Youth 


OUTH is emotional, sentimental, imaginative, im- 
pulsive, daring, challenging, self-sacrificing, and 
dynamic. Youth aspires to self-realization; it is the 
new life poured abundantly over the world for its re- 
generation. When youth is properly guided and en- 
lightened, it is the instrument by which divine provi- 
dence brings the world back to its pristine beauty. 
The apostles of modern ideologies were deeply aware 
that youth was the only efficacious instrument through 
which they could implement their principles and realize 
their dream of a new social order. 

But far deeper and wiser was the vista of Pope Pius 
XI, and of the founders of Catholic Action movements 
when spreading the 20th century application of the gos- 
pel. They appealed to young farmers, workers, and 
students, and set before them the reconstruction of the 
city of God which had been ruined by 18th century 
rationalism and by the sensualism and paganism of the 
19th and 20th centuries. They rightly estimated the 
conquering power of Catholic youth purified by bap- 
tism and penance; strengthened and guided by the 
Holy Spirit in confirmation, fed by the Holy Eucharist, 
and ever sustained and renewed by sanctifying grace 
and actual grace. 

We have indeed spent ourselves in training youth, but 
it is doubtful whether we have employed the method 
proper for “flaming youth.” We have nailed youths 
on school benches, or church pews, while they were 
anxious to set the world on fire for Christ; we have 
stifled into inaction the spirit of action, of heroism that 
would have developed into deep and contagious per- 
sonal sanctity, instead of assisting them in disciplining 
their will and intellect, in implanting in their hearts deep 
and apostolic convictions, and revealing to them their 
great natural and supernatural powers for good by 
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which they would have become the ferment that would 
bring back youth to Christ; we have reduced them to 
silence and inaction; we have neglected to form Chris- 
tians whose dynamic and winning personality would be 
living demonstration of our holy religion, an ever 
active apologetics; a convincing proof that Catholic 
principles “work” in real life; we have failed to look for 
“militants,” to choose them prudently, to instruct and 
train them wisely and then to unleash them that they 
may bring youth back to Christ; we have cried des- 
perately that there were no militant leaders, and have 
neglected to find and train them. 

Leaders and organizations are not found; they are 
made. We have failed to infuse into our youths the 
resolute will to conquer self, to conquer their comrades, 
their school, their town, their country, nay, the whole 
world to Christ. We have formed an apathetic, selfish, 
and helpless generation, and let the enemies of God use 
the untapped power of youth. We have not mobilized 
youths for the service of Christ; they are not partici- 
pating effectually in the apostleship of the Church 
in the classroom, the football field, the home, the 
street, the public square, the office, and the factory; 
in the barracks, the tribunals, the legislative halls, and 
in all the other places where we have no direct access, 
but where their voice can and should be heard. We 
have not fostered Catholic Action in the school, or have 
overlooked its three distinctive “marks,” that is: (a), 
the work of laymen, in our case of students; (b), a 
specific and official form of apostolate; (c) hierarchic, 
unitary and concentric in organization. We have 
wasted the spiritual energies of youth. 


II. Direct Action of the Holy Ghost 


Undoubtedly one of the most striking manifestations 
of the guidance of the Catholic Church by the unfailing 
light and power of the Holy Ghost is the creation of 
Catholic Action, by which the laity is awakened from 
its lethargy and mobilized in serried ranks for active 
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participation in the hierarchical apostolate. Catholic 
Action shall be the salvation of the modern world which 
is falling apart under the crushing influence of selfish 
individualism. 

Catholic thinkers stand aghast at the destruction of 
our entire civilization; they agree that the basic cause 
of this cataclysm is our modern vampire-like individual- 
ism. Individualism, also called bourgeois spirit, is not 
so much the mark of a stratum of society as a state of 
mind which, after despoiling men of all the riches that 
fill a people with joyful love of work, kindness, and in- 
nate generosity, has narrowed their minds, which now 
argue selfishly for their rights, while forgetting their most 
pressing duties. The state of mind of the individualist 
is compounded of avarice, indifference to the well-being 
of others, insistence on the pound of flesh, self-indul- 
gence and satisfaction of one’s tastes, ambitions, thirst 
for money and high positions, even, if to reach them, 
it has to step on the bleeding body of his neighbor. 
Individualism has robbed us of the enthusiastic spirit of 
enterprise that inspired Magellan, Columbus, the cru- 
sading knights, and the Western American pioneer; it 
enjoys clapping in the stadium for its favorite athlete, or 
listening comfortably to the radio in a richly furnished 
living room, while its poor neighbor is suffering the 
pangs of an insecure life. 


Individualism Seems to be on Wane 


However, individualism seems to be running its final 
race; the life of adventure again claims its place in the 
mediocre and stupid bourgeois language; no place shall 
be left for the selfish individualist who thinks only of de- 
fending the quiet of his own garden, of his home, his 
country-side, and his habits. Time for conquest has 
come, and such a period is never easy, but it may be 
one of joy. The death of the individualist does not 
necessarily mean the disappearance of feeling for the 
human person. 

We may discover the roots of this individualism, 
which is now destroying our civilization, in the six- 
teenth century Renaissance, which was a youthful and 
burning revolt aganst dead forms, and was inspired by 
a genuine feeling for the human person; this well-mean- 
ing but misguided spiritual revolution carried away the 
good with the abuse, tore out of the modern man the 
Christian community spirit, and produced the modern 
individualist without family, without past, without 
fatherland, without neighbors, and without God—a 
helpless atom destined to be swallowed by the forceful 
surge of the roaring, discontented, infuriated starving 
masses. 

Catholic Action is the only means we have to carry 
through the oncoming anti-individualist revolution; at 
its bidding, let us insist less on the rights of the individ- 
ual, and be glad to share social responsibilities; let us 
consecrate ourselves to humble values, such as the spirit 
of neighborliness, hospitality, or codperation. Our 
Christian principles make it a duty to share with our 
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neighbors our surplus wealth. We shall contribute 
efficaciously to the present reawakening of the feeling of 
the dignity of man by a Christian way of living and of 
defending the community against the avarice and the 
disorders of individualism. Such are the lessons taught 
us by historical science, whose specific object is the 
study of the ways in which life changes and develops in 
human societies. 


Ill. History of Catholic Action in Cuba 


The writer had for many years the impression that if 
Cuba, on account of its physical beauty, was the 
“Pearl of the Antilles,” its moral level was rather low, 
and its youth apathetic and sensual. This false im- 
pression and distorted perspective was promptly rec- 
tified through meeting a brilliant young Cuban doctor, 
an enthusiastic member of Cuban Catholic Action. 

Two were the human instruments chosen by divine 
providence to stir to action the resilient youth of Cuba: 
Jorge Hyatt, a student at the University of Cuba, and 
Brother Victoriano, of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, an understanding and zealous guide of youth. 
The first supplied the motive power, the second became 
the prudent mentor and guide. 

We are in the year 1927; a burning hurricane of 
rationalism, sensualism, and incredulity is blowing 
through the halls of the University of Habana, and 
threatens the faith and morals of the students, most of 
whom came from Catholic secondary institutions. 
Under the evident motion of the Holy Ghost, and 
moved by their burning zeal and their consciousness of 
imminent danger, the two founders jumped into the 
breach, ready to defend the faith of Cuban youth and to 
hold back the invading waves of unpatriotic ideologies. 
They first appealed to all Catholic youth, then to the 
separate Catholic youth organizations of the Island 
Republic, and in spite of opposition and the evil-boding 
prophecies of pessimism and defeatism, they succeeded 
in organizing the “Federation of the Catholic Youth of 
Cuba.” The key principle of the Federation was to 
unite, to codrdinate all young Cubans for the defense of 
their religious and patriotic principles. The Federation 
was to be governed by a national board and an assembly 
of delegates. Every section of the society was to be 
represented on the national board by one delegate and 
on the assembly by four. 

The statutes were approved by Archbishop Ruiz of 
Habana in 1928 and the Federation was incorporated by 
the civil authorities in the same year. From that date 
the new youth association rolled like a mighty wave 
through the length and breadth of the island; its 
momentum was such that it broke through all op- 
position, won the admiration and respect of its bitter- 
est opponents, and organized local and national con- 
gresses. In March, 1943, at the request of the Cuban 
hierarchy, it becameamighty branch of Catholic Action. 
From now on the national leaders will be appointed by 
the bishops and local centers organized by dioceses. 
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IV. The Spirit of the Federation 

The irrestible march or conquest of the Cuban feder- 
ated group of Catholic Action is inspired by the purest 
gospel principles: humility, zeal, obedience, discipline, 
and enlightenment. As one reads through the docu- 
ments of the Federation, one cannot but admire the 
ingenuity with which the leaders cover their names and 
doings; their motto seems to be: “The work must grow 
and I must disappear.” 

The enlightened spirit of obedience and discipline is 
most evident in their letters, in the respect for their 
statutes and officers in all private and public demon- 
strations. Their zeal has raged like a burning flame 
throughout the island; it has penetrated into the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and burns ardently in 
the national university where both faculty and students 
became tireless apostles. 

However, no one may join the ranks of the Federation 
unless he is well grounded in the principles of Catholic 
theology and of Catholic Action. A detailed syllabus 
of the principles on which aspirants must be examined 
is issued from the national headquarters to every local 
unit, where a special officer is appointed to impart in- 
struction to aspirants. 


V. The Activities of the Federation 
A. Personal 


In a magazine article it is not possible to follow the 
multiple and impressive activities of the Cuban Feder- 
ation of Catholic Action Groups; they may be classified 
under the headings of: (a) personal, and (b) social. 

The Cuban Federation of Catholic Action Groups 
seeks to advance the spiritual, intellectual, and economic 
welfare of its adherents. 

It considers itself an active and responsible member of 
the mystical body of Christ whose fundamental duty is 
the sanctification of its members; for that purpose it 
organizes spiritual recollections and retreats and recom- 
mends spiritual reading and frequent Communion. 

Because many of the leaders are in the learned pro- 
fessions, it is feasible for them to organize study clubs, 
reading circles, courses of lectures both for members 
and non-members, and thus spread far and wide Catho- 
lic principles. 

B. Social Activities 


Many are the social activities of the Federation; 
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they are intended to improve, defend, and guide the 
domestic, social, and civic life of the Cuban nation. 
Out of the many activities already carried through, let 
us mention solemn and public celebration of the Feast 
of Christ the King, social album dedicated to St. Teresa 
of the Holy Child, social album dedicated to the Holy 
Father, request to the Cuban government that the 
nation be represented at the Holy See, foundation of a 
Catholic club house for university students, lectures on 
religious, literary, and scientific topics, erection of a 
national statue to Christ the King, night classes for 
working men, supervision of films shown in public 
theaters, supervision of the press, moralization of sea 
bathing resorts, a national day dedicated to the youth 
of the nation, special exercises in honor of national 
heroes, field Masses, public entertainment, occasional 
parades, local and national conventions, propaganda 
campaigns, groups of catechists, committees to counter- 


act communistic and anti-Catholic activities, and 
others. 


C. Means of Action 


Besides the many activities mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, the Federation publishes an illustrated 
monthly: Fuventud Catélica Cubana, which contains 
the directions of the national bureau, and gives expres- 
sion to the activities of the local centers. Many occa- 
sional pamphlets and leaflets spread and defend the 
truth and propagandize the Federation. 


D. Conclusion 


Great indeed is the example set by the Cuban Federa- 
tion of Catholic Action Groups; their noble and inspir- 
ing example demonstrates conclusively the dynamic 
power of inspired and guided Catholic youth. The 
great flag of the Federation, where the lone-star of the 
Island Republic radiates over the symbol of our re- 
demption, waves gloriously, even over the humblest 
hamlets, and shall save and protect Cuba from the 
mounting wave of paganism. We may now be quite 
conscious that, if the good neighbor policy has ac- 
quainted us with the physical and economic life of our 
Latin American neighbors, it has not revealed to us the 
deep stream of their rich spiritual and mental life; we 
know something of the body, but ignore the pulsating 
life of their noble soul. 
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Teaching the Deaf 





By Sister M. Witrrip, O.S.F. 
3221 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


HE words deaf and dumb, or deaf mutes are terms 

incorrectly applied to the deaf. Today, such an 
expression is a misnomer, for ninety-nine per cent of the 
deaf can be taught to speak under the newer and more 
novel methods of teaching. 

Even the slightest amount of hearing, so meager as 
to be overlooked by an average physician, can be used 
to advantage in educating the deaf child. This aids 
him to modify his speech tones and make them sound 
more natural and fluent. Anyone who has heard the 
deaf speak realizes that it is difficult for the deaf child 
to acquire a perfectly natural speaking voice. He does 
not hear sounds, but merely imitates them by means of 
vibrations and close observations. The rising and fall- 
ing inflections of tone quality are quite absent from his 
speech, making it sound harsh and unnatural. 


Today’s Methods of Teaching Deaf Child 


Formerly the deaf were isolated, so to say, and ex- 
cluded at home when company came, but the great pro- 
gress and efficiency of educational methods employed 
today make the deaf child a worthy social being. He 
can be trained to converse with others by means of lip- 
reading which replaces the lost power of hearing. 

The teacher of the deaf child must be a father, a 
mother, a guardian, and a real companion to the child. 
She must classify that boy or girl according to his 
measure or degree of deafness as well as mental level and 
ability. The training, the patience, and the love re- 
quired for this type of work could never be expressed in 
words. The teacher becomes wrapped in her work as 
she realizes that the child relies upon her for every word 
that he or she will speak. How dependent the deaf 
child is upon his teacher, and for this reason what a 
great responsibility rests upon the religious teacher who 
labors in: this intriguing field of endeavor! 
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Outstanding Catholic Schools for Deaf 


Many teachers as well as parents are unaware of the 
fact that there are outstanding Catholic schools for the 
deaf in the United States. Sad to say, most of the deaf 
children are sent to state institutions of learning where 
they receive little or no religious training. Under the 
guidance of religious teachers, the deaf child learns to 
recite his daily prayers, use the prayerbook, vocalize 
the prayers in unison, recite the rosary in common, 
dramatize Bible stories and the lives of the saints. Ina 
Catholic school he receives sufficient instruction to 
enable him to go to confession and to receive Holy 
Communion. 


Teaching Religion to Deaf is Difficult 


Just to prove the difficulty involved in teaching re- 
ligion to the deaf, I shall cite an incident that took place 
during my experience. 

A well-known priest near the school had died. The 
children loved him and missed him when he no longer 
made his pleasant appearance. One day a child asked, 
“Sister, why did he have to die? How did he die? Can 
he walk around now while under the earth?” I did 
my best to make the chiJdren understand that God had 
called his soul to give an account, while the body re- 
mained in the grave to decay. 

From past events, I realized that I had to make 
explanations very specific, so I pointed to myself and 
said, “Some day I will die.” Then I walked to each 
child, and touching him said, “Some day you too, will 
die, and you will die,” etc. This continued until I felt 
quite satisfied that I had not omitted anyone. Looking 
over the interested group, I saw Harold’s face white and 
ashen. He raised his hand and said, “Please, Sister, 
start around on the other side, and take me last.” 

Another time the children were being taught about 
the three persons in God. One anxious lad raised his 
hand and asked, “‘Would it be a sin to shoot the Holy 
Ghost by mistake?” 
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Teaching Speech and Articulation 


Mastery of speech and ability to articulate intel- 
ligibly are a wonderful thing and accomplishment. Can 
you imagine what tingling takes place in a mother’s 
veins when she hears her deaf child say mother for the 
first time? 

The sign language is a thing of the past as far as 
methods of teaching are concerned. Articulation, oral 
instruction, and other modern methods and devices have 
quite eclipsed the former method. Of course, all 
children use natural gestures by instinct, and will, later 
on in life, meet some mature deaf who were educated by 
means of signs only. Since the signs are natural, they 
will grasp them readily, and they may use them as we 
do a dictionary. 

Parents and teachers are urged to send the deaf child 
to school at as early an age as possible. Deaf children’s 
tongues become as hard and stiff as leather if speech, 
tongue gymnastics, and tongue exercises are not given 
at an early age. Advise parents to send the deaf child 
to school while he is very young to make his chances for 
better speech as well as fluent lip-reading better. 

Think how well the modern schools for the deaf must 
be maintained to provide concrete material and equip- 
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ment for teaching the deaf child. If the word dail is 
presented, the teacher will show him a ball, write the 
word, print the word, and go through all kinds of exer- 
tion to have the child speak just that one word da//. I 
remember how I worked for weeks to get one sound from 
a child’s lips. She was willing and docile. Daily we 
sat together, and I held her hand under my chin in an 
earnest endeavor to get her toimitate asound. Finally 
I conceived the idea of just blowing a breath onherhand. 
That scheme worked. From that breath she realized 
that she must bring something out of herself, a some- 
thing which we call sound. 

At present there is an organized method for just such 
aprocedure. Miss New worked out a delightful scheme 
tor very young children. Colors appeal to them, so she 
advised the use of them during lip-reading and speech 
classes. Red is a symbol of “voice,” blue for breath 
and brown for nasal sounds. This seems to give the 
very young child a plan through which he can deter- 
mine when to use vocal sounds, and when to use breath. 

While an older child will and does resent this play- 
work, the small child benefits greatly by it, and that is 
just another reason why the deaf should be encouraged 
to enter school at a very early age. 
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By Rev. Contetu Overman, C.P., M.A. 


Route 12, Box 820, Houston, Texas 


gd IS possible for children to know and love the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. When Pope Pius X wrote 
his famous statement about participation in the Mass 
as the “primary and indispensable source of the Chris- 
tian spirit,” he did not mean to exclude the little ones. 
In fact he probably had the children uppermost in 
his mind. Did he not open up to them the avenue to 
fuller participation by giving them early First Com- 
munion? 

Several weeks ago I was deeply impressed at the in- 
telligent way in which a child of twelve participated 
in the Holy Sacrifice. She was kneeling beside her 
father and there was no good Sister keeping an eye on 
her. Her devotion was entirely personal. Yet she 
followed the Mass step by step in her small missal. 
Her faith was almost visible as she bowed her head at 
the consecration. At the priest’s Communion she laid 
aside her book, went to receive the Sacrament, came 
reverently back to her pew and after a few minutes 
picked up her missal to finish the Mass with the priest. 
The point that thrilled me was the fact that the child 
was expressing her personal devotion without benefit 
of pressure of any kind. Somebody (a zealous Sister, 
undoubtedly) had thoroughly grounded her in full 
participation in the sacred mysteries. 


Problem of Getting Children to Share Mass 


The problem which has bothered me in getting chil- 
dren to share the Mass, is the method to be adopted in 
enabling them to understand what it is all about. It 
is easy to provide the externals of full participation. 
We have the recitative Mass as the usual thing on 
weekdays; we have a lector to read the Epistle and 
Gospel; we have an occasional homily before Mass to 
point out the spirit of the feast. But there must be 
something more. The children must know what they 
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are doing; they must have the “‘will tosacrifice”; they 
must be in the proper “sacrificial mood.” And just 
how are you going to give them the proper attitude 
along with the determination requisite to overcome the 
inertia of childhood? 

Even Maria Montessori’s excellent The Mass Ex- 
plained to Children is disappointing in the matter of 
giving the children a clear idea of sacrifice. Cer- 
tainly the first chapter, “The Meaning of the Mass,” is 
confused. The section in Chapter Five entitled “‘Sac- 
rifice” is good, but rather technical. And perhaps the 
harm has been done in the first chapter. Once the 
children get the impression that the Mass is a sacred 
service wherein Holy Communion is distributed, their 
chances for full interior participation are slim. 


Meeting the Central Problem 


To meet what I would call the central problem in 
this matter of giving the Mass to the children, I have 
devised a little “Catechism of Sacrifice.” From my 
own testing, I find that it works. Some religious 
teachers will probably shy away from it because it de- 
mands answers by rote. However, the skeleton of this 
little catechism must be clothed with the flesh of a 
fuller explanation. 


Catechism of Sacrifice 


What is the Mass? 
The Mass is our sacrifice. 
Why is the Mass our sacrifice? 
Because Christ, priest, ad people offer the Mass. 
What is sacrifice? 
Sacrifice is the giving of gifts to God. 
. What is the big gift which we give in the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass? 

A. The big gift we give to God is Jesus Christ, His 
own Son. 

Q. Is that all we give to God in the Mass? 

A. No, because with Christ we give ourselves. 
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Q. Why should we give Christ and ourselves to God 
at one and the same time in the Mass? 

A. Because the people are all members of Christ, 
who is their head. 

Q. When in the Mass is the actual giving of Christ 
performed? 

A. At the consecration. 

Q. Since sacrifice is gift-giving to God, who gives 
these gifts to God in the Mass? 

A. The gift-givers in the Mass are Jesus Christ, the 
priest, and the people. 

Q. What does Christ give to His Heavenly Father? 

A. Christ as Supreme High Priest gives Himself to 
His Father. 

Q. How does the priest act in the Sacrifice? 

A. The priest is the visible minister of the Sacrifice 
and the representative of the people. 

Q. How do the people offer gifts to God? 

A. In the Mass the people “‘back up” the priest in 
giving Christ to His Father. The people also give 
themselves to God, and so pledge themselves to serve 
God truly. 

Q. Why do people give gifts at all? 

A. People give gifts to those they love. 

Q. Why was Jesus the perfect gift-giver? 

A. Because He had perfect love in His Sacred Heart 
for God and men. 

Q. Since sacrifice is gift-giving and since it is love 
which makes us want to give a gift, what is the best 
way to think of the Sacrifice of the Mass? 

A. The best way to think of the Mass is that the 
Mass is a big act of love of God. 

Q. What should you think as you come to Mass? 

A. In coming to Mass it is good to think: “By this 
Holy Sacrifice I am going to say, Dear God, I love Thee. 
Accept the great gift of Jesus Christ, Your own Son, as 
proof of my love of Thee. I give Thee myself, too, 
with Your Son, to serve Thee all day long.” 

Q. How does God answer to our gift-giving at Mass? 

A. God is very pleased at the gift of His own Son. 

Q. Can it be that all the gift-giving at the Holy 
Sacrifice is one-sided? 

A. No, God, Our Heavenly Father, is generous and 
kind to those who please Him by giving Him the gifts 
of His Son and themselves. 

Q. What gift does God give to us in return? 

A. In return for our gifts at Mass, God gives us 
His own Son, Jesus, back again in Holy Communion. 

Q. The Mass is an exchange of gifts, is it not? 

A. Yes, in the Mass we give Christ to His Heavenly 
Father, and our Heavenly Father gives Christ to us. 
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Q. What rule do we have, then, about receiving 
Holy Communion at Mass? 

A. Theruleis: Receive Holy Communion at every 
Mass you attend. 

Q. Does this rule oblige you under pain of sin? 

A. No, because Catholics are obliged to receive 
Holy Communion only once a year. 

Q. But what if you drank water after midnight, 
or what if you do not prefer to go up to the Communion 
table that morning? 

A. If we do not receive Jesus sacramentally, we 
should make a spiritual Communion. 

Q. How do you receive Holy Communion spiri- 
tually? 

A. We can receive Jesus spiritually, by asking Him 
to come into our souls with His love and grace. 


Immolation and Interior Requisites of Sacrifice 


Of course, further explanation is needed. For one 
thing, nothing is said about the immolation which 
must accompany every true sacrifice. My method as 
regards the idea of immolation is to tell the children 
about the sacrifice of Abel and Noe. The children 
readily see the difficulty of giving a gift toGod. There 
can be no actual transference here from giver to recip- 
ient. Abel was inspired to meet this difficulty by im- 
molating his victim. As the smoke went up to heaven 
the gift was syméolically transferred to God. 

But even here I insist on the interior requisites for 
sacrifice. Did God want the greasy old smoke which 
went up into the sky? Not at all! Remember that 
the gift without the giver is bare and that Abel’s beau- 
tiful lamb stood for Abel who was offering it up. By 
the ascending smoke Abel was really giving himself up 
toGod. And would the burning lamb have meant any- 
thing to God if Abel did not have a heart full of love of 
God? We know that it would not, because Cain’s 
sacrifice was rejected on account of his bad heart. 

The application is easily made to the Mass by point- 
ing out that we must bring our hearts to Mass and 
must surrender ourselves up to the love of God. 

The benefit of having some sort of catechism on sac- 
rifice is the common ground it affords teacher and 
children. It gives the teacher the assurance that the 
children (even though they know it only by rote) have 
a definite minimum of knowledge. At least there is 
the skeleton which can be clothed with the flesh of 
understanding. It is possible, of course, to be devoted 
to the Mass because our faith teaches that the Holy 
Sacrifice is the principal act of religion. But our 
children need a little more than that basic act of faith 
if they are to make the most of their Mass. 
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By Sister M. Farru Scuuster, O.S.B. 


Seneca High School, Seneca, Kansas 


HERE is one thing upon which modern youth 

takes a determined stand. He will not be bored. I 
say “modern youth”—and then visions of the problems 
which faced the Hoosier schoolmaster, and stories my 
father used to tell, come to mind. The statement 
should be more inclusive. // youth of all times, I sup- 
pose, have rebelled at being bored. The mouse in the 
desk, the paper converted into an airplane, the rubber 
lizard—all such fiction or facts—are proofs that bore- 
dom and youth cannot exist in the same classroom. 

But youth’s struggle against boredom in a religion 
class is most painful. For the Catholic teacher the 
feeling that the religion class is flagging produces panic. 
There may be many explanations for the situation, but 
none is an excuse. She has the subject matter—fire that 
lit the world; material that put crucifixes in place of 
stone gods all over the Roman empire; love and joy 
and ecstasy that made a Matt Talbot, a Don Bosco; 
truths that give meaning to any Christian life however 
externally drab; the stuff not of time which changes but 
of eternity. 

All this the Catholic teacher knows, and at the begin- 
ning of any year the task looks easy. School is new, 
pencils are sharp, books clean, most of the pupils ambi- 
tious, and the teacher if not refreshed from a vacation 
is at least invigorated from the change of the summer. 
Her stories are new; at least they have never been tried 
out on this particular class, and she thinks she is draw- 
ing from the spark by which Peter converted three 
thousand at once. 


Story of Don Bosco 


I remember one golden September day last fall. We 
were treating of the ideal of perfection in Cassilly’s 
Religion: Doctrine and Practice. In my lively sopho- 
more class I asked the prettiest girl in the room if she 
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did not think that school would be wonderful if all were 
really trying to be perfect. I was new. Rosemary did 
not know how well I had yet come to know her group, 
and she feared to betray them. So she looked about for 
a moment and then said, “I suppose it would be nice, 
but wouldn’t it be sort of dull?” 

Their eyes brightened simultaneously. Approval of 
Rosemary radiated about the room, and at least six 
boys looked hopefully at me. 

“Dull?” I said. “Let me tell you a story.” 

They had heard of Don Bosco before and I knew it, 
but I attacked his life from the standpoint she had just 
given me, begging his pardon mentally for any exuber- 
ant aberrations. The bell rang on a groan from the 
class in the midst of the story, and next day I was be- 
sieged to continue. I did. I love the vital Italian saint 
who could lead and inspire boys. At the end of the story 
I threw my question. 

“Ts it dull to try to be perfect? Have you a dog like 
Bosco’s?” 

That was not quite fair. Not every saint had sucha 
dog. But I think they understood. Later that same 
day when the class met to choose a patron, Don Bosco 
won over John Vianney who fought the devil only on 
condition that “we include the dog.” 


Stories Alone Insufficient 


But stories will not do it all. A year wears on. We 
leave the ideal of perfection and the beautiful eight be- 
atitudes, and approach the commandments. These pre- 
senta problem. Pupils have studied them in the grades. 
They can be rattled off accurately. And yet a thorough 
understanding must be imparted. 

These are the days like aridity in prayer, and they 
are days when no substitute for prayer and personal ef- 
forts at goodness can be made. Nothing is so strong in 
a classroom as strong personal love of God on a teach- 
er’s part, because it catches fire. And surely the “offer- 
ing up” of the challenge a teacher faces in vitalizing her 
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religion class must bear fruit. Hair-shirts may be bitter 
penance, but I wonder how they compare with the pen- 
ance a teacher has when she thinks her religion class is 
not “going across.” 

But something has to be done when a class palls. St. 
Paul did not allow the young man who fell asleep dur- 
ing his sermon (Ah! consolation for teachers!) to remain 
asleep. He awakened him. Teachers have to awaken 
themselves and their pupils. There are ways. One is 
the pastor’s or assistant’s weekly instruction. Variety 
is a wonderful cure and a different voice and viewpoint 
often a relief. 

As the year wears on children grow up. They do not 
want to be told stories. They want to “tell.” ‘Let’s 
have a discussion,” they barrage a teacher at the begin- 
ning of class. 


What Discussion Requires 


Here is where infinite time, planning, love, and skill 
are called for. An unplanned discussion is murder in a 
classroom. But a good discussion is the dream of any 
teacher, and once a week or once every ten days it jus- 
tifies all the effort that goes into its preparation. For it 
covers the material interestingly, and it has the by- 
products of exchange of ideas, outside reading and 
thought, and training in standing on one’s own feet 
and defending an opinion. 

Too often in our schools student reading as a whole is 
bound by comic books, a few ancient relics on home 
shelves, and textbooks. In large schools—I am speak- 
ing of Catholic schools—there are too few copies of 
good books, and in small schools there are still less. But 
good discussions help to lead students to fend for 
themselves and to find the reading material they need. 
The Catholic Digest, for example, comes to the corner 
drugstore, and one way to make students buy it is to 
give assignments for which the Digest is a quick and reli- 
able answer. 

But back to the discussion: We are studying the 
fifth commandment, let us say. A set of speeches can 
be prepared around the following topics: 

1. Why does God forbid plain murder? 

2. What other rights are included in the right to 
live? 

3. Why is mercy killing wrong? 

4. Who are the “makers of war” and what responsi- 
bilities do they have? 
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5. What are some of the agencies at work today 
which “kill the soul”? 

6. Have I any obligation to make life happier, safer, 
and better for those around me? 

7. What saints in a special way lived to save souls 
from death? 

On the day of the discussion a student chairman in- 
troduces the speakers, sees to it that they do not go 
beyond their time limit, and calls for questions from 
the audience when all seven speeches are over. To set 
the time limit is important. It emphasizes the gravity 
of the whole program and there is a certain pride in a 
speaker’s being able to use his three minutes and no 
more. 


Discussion but One Means 


The formal discussion method is just one effort to 
vitalize the time of a religion class. Carried out too 
often it too would lag, but sometimes it helps. There 
must be many other ways, for religion is closely con- 
nected with the breath of the soul and is by its nature 
of tremendous interest. More than in any other class, 
however, the teacher of religion is tempted to “do the 
work herself,” because it is so beautiful. And the stu- 
dent would like to help. He, too, likes to say the words 
of truth and life, to find some of them out all by him- 
self as he pages an inspiring book or magazine. 

No teacher can ever be sure that her class is free of 
the boredom she fears. She can only try, and be will- 
ing to offer the pain of failure when it comes. For in 
teaching as in anything else everyone likes success, and 
teachers sometimes forget that it is God who “gives the 
increase.” It is still true, however, that there is no joy 
like an inspiring and beautiful religion class. 

I remember one report card day when a certain circle 
of religious teachers were busily checking test papers 
before putting down the fatal marks. One was pleased 
by a ninety-six per cent grade obtained by one student in 
history; another was delighted by a clever essay in the 
English class. I looked down at the youngest Sister in 
the group and found her too glowing over a paper. She 
shared it with me and I read in boyish freshman scrawl 
the words, “Sister, I have learned this six weeks that 
religion is the most wonderful subject in the world.” 

Such a note would be the dream of every teacher who, 


with Christ, has come “‘to cast fire on the earth” (Luke 
12, 49). 
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By S. Georce Santayana, M.A., M.Ep., Px.D. 


Associate Professor of Education, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


EW POPES, if any, have displayed greater liter- 

ary versatility than Pope Pius II. Among his 
writings are found a large number of poems, the efforts 
of his earlier years, historical and biographical treatises, 
and two important geographical works, an autobiog- 
raphy, a drama, anda novel. His letters alone number 
414 in the Basle edition of his works (1571). In edu- 
cational influence, his 4sia and his Europe rank among 
the important works of the century. Christopher 
Columbus is said to have used them in his historical and 
geographical studies. In addition to Columbus, this 
treatise aroused the interest of hundreds of explorers, 
and sent them forth to discover for themselves the lands 
which he had pictured. His Europe formed the basis 
of the sixteenth century cosmographies of Sebastian 
Franck, and Sebastian Minster. From him have 
come, furthermore, two treatises bearing directly on edu- 
cation; one in the form of a letter addressed to the 
Archduke Sigismund (1445), and the other addressed to 
Ladislas, the King of Hungary and Bohemia. The 
latter is the more comprehensive and important. 


Interested in the Training of Youth 


Ladislas was only ten years old when Pope Pius II 
addressed to him this tractate. He had been brought 
up in the court of Frederick III and was consequently 
well known to Piccolomini, as was also Kaspar Wendel, 
his tutor. Pope Pius evidently hoped to encourage the 
boy in his studies and tasks, and so add to Christendom 
a learned and virtuous ruler. Ladislas did not live to 
fulfill the hopes expressed for him. His reign was ter- 
minated by his sudden death at the age of eighteen. 
The treatise, however, like many others of the time, 
was prepared not merely for the benefit of the prince, 
but for the general public. It is of importance in 
demonstrating the interest of an experienced statesman 
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in the training of youth, and it has the unique distinc- 
tion of expressing the views of the leading churchmen 
and educators of that age on a question then of the 
greatest educational concern, namely, the place of the 
classics in the school curriculum. 

Pope Pius II writes as a man concerned with the prac- 
tical side of life, and with the social welfare of his day 
and age. He is not a professed scholar and not a school- 
master in the strict sense of the word. He occupies 
rather the position of the cultivated citizen who points 
out what the community looks for from education. 
He records his conviction that simplicity of life, respect 
for parental authority, devotion to public duty, are 
compatible with, and are adorned by the antique wis- 
dom. That the new age owes much already, and will 
owe much more, to the restored knowledge of Greece 
and Rome he confidently declares; and he is not affected 
by the conflict of moral ideals. In fine, he absorbed 
and assimilated, and then reproduced what he learned 
from the classical past, in forms fit for the life of his own 
world, which he knew at first hand, which he desired to 
forward, amend, and establish. 


The Complete Humanist 


His own age judged Pope Pius II mainly by his work 
as a statesman; the achievements of his pontificate 
formed the criterion of his greatness in contemporary 
eyes. Later generations, justly regarding him, first of 
all, as a man of letters, based their judgment chiefly 
upon his literary work. Yet the permanent importance 
of Pope Pius II is not due to achievement in any sphere; 
it is rather the outcome of his personality. We re- 
member him less for what he did, or for what he wrote, 
than for what he was. Both in theory and practice he 
was the complete humanist. In him we have the 
fullest illustration of the ideals of humanism. His 
sympathies and his aversions, his virtues and his be- 
liefs, his weakness and his power, are all typical of 
humanism. Thus the study of his career gives us a 
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unique insight into the ideals of the Renaissance world. 
His failure and his success help us to estimate the value 
of humanism as a contribution to civilization, as a phase 
in the intellectual and spiritual development of the 
European nations. It was the intention of Pope Pius 
II to secure for the Sienese children the harmonious 
development of mind, body, and morals; he sought the 
establishment of a liberal curriculum. He emphasized 
particularly the vernacular, Greek and Latin grammar, 
composition, oratory, mathematics, history, mechanics, 
and geography. He aimed at producing vigorous 
habits of body that would last throughout life. One is 
struck by the remarkable resemblance between his ex- 
pressions on this point and those of Locke, the distin- 
guished advocate of physical training among English 
educators. 

From the outset of his career, his general attitude 
toward life was that of a humanist. He looked upon 
the world as a field for his conquests, and he set out in 





life with the determination to capture the world by the 
simple means of adapting himself to its requirements. 
Humanism insisted that eloquence, tact, courtesy, and 
knowledge of his fellows were the alJ-important qualities 
which fitted a man to play his part in the world with 
success. Pope Pius II possessed these gifts by nature, 
and he cultivated them persistently. Some looked upon 
him as an historian, others preferred to call him an artist 
while many have failed for the past five centuries to 
recognize him as an educator. The majority of the 
people knew him only as Pope Pius II. But, be this as 
it may, no one can deny that the effect of humanism on 
his career was eminently successful. The rise of Al- 
neas Sylvius Piccolomini from obscurity and poverty to 
the throne of St. Peter is a permanent witness to the 
strength of the humanist ideal.! 





1 Adapted from Two Renaissance Educators, by S. George Santa- 
yana. 


A Task for Catholic Educators 


OW can all this be done? The best answer to 
that is to describe a parish of our acquaintance 
in which the priests were united in their effort to attain 
the Catholic ideal. It is a parish of about a thousand 
families and four thousand people. Four groups of zeal- 
ous lay folk were formed with the express purpose of 
helping the clergy in their work. Each group meets 
weekly, and each of the meetings is of the same con- 
struction. The Prayer to the Holy Ghost and five 
Mysteries of the Rosary are said, followed by a short 
spiritual reading. The minutes of the previous meeting 
are heard and approved. Reports on apostolic work 
allocated at the last meeting follow; each member 
speaks in turn, the others taking part in the discussion 
of the cases when necessary. The Magnificat is said, 
and the priest then gives a talk directed towards the 
spiritual or technical formation of the members. Work 
is allocated for the next week, other business is discus- 
sed, and the meeting concludes with prayer. . . 

The first work undertaken was a house-to-house cen- 
sus of the whole parish. Each home, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, was visited. Very many Catholic families and 
individuals not on the parochial books were found. At 
non-Catholic homes an effort was made to interest the 
occupants in some aspect of the Faith and leaflets were 
left. The census completed, a campaign was started for 
membership in the parish confraternities. Men’s, 
women’s, boys’ and girls’ groups all took part and met 
with very great success. This was followed by a Daily 
Mass Crusade and a recruiting drive for the Knights, 
Handmaids and Pages of the Blessed Sacrament, who 
promise to receive Holy Communion weekly. Needless 
to say, perhaps, the number of Holy Communions re- 
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ceived in the parish has more than quadrupled itself 
since the beginning of this work. 

Now each of these groups is carrying on the apostolate 
as required by the priest. As many as possible of the 
weaker brethren of the parish are visited weekly in 
their homes; days of recollection are organized; the 
devotion of the Night Adoration is being spread; 
Catholic literature is distributed; the sick are visited, 
and soon. Two of the groups consist of teen-agers, one 
of boys and the other of girls. Between them, with a 
little assistance from the seniors, they conduct the youth 
movement in the parish. Efficient clubs for both boys 
and girls are run, with a limited amount of mixed ac- 
tivity... 

Non-Catholics are not neglected. Periodically, 
printed invitations are distributed to their homes for 
lectures or other events in the parish specially designed 
to appeal to them. . . 

The significance of this work is that, merely by de- 
voting a few hours each week to their training and for- 
mation, the clergy of the parish have at their disposal 
some eighty workers, each of whom does at least two 
hours’ active work every week. The clergy admit that 
through their sacrifice in directing these four Presidia 
of the Legion of Mary a completely new spirit has per- 
meated the parish; priests and people seem united in 
the twofold work of sanctifying themselves and radiat- 
ing the Faith around them. Many sensational con- 
versions of different kinds have taken place; attendance 
at Mass and Benediction has noticeably increased; 
the parish societies are flourishing.—Souls at Stake, by 
Francis J. Riptey and F. J. Mircuext (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York, pp. 165 ff.). 
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By Sister Ouivia, Ad.PP.S. 
St. Teresa Academy, East St. Louis, Illinois 


E SHOULD teach as He taught—and who of us 

does not know that we should? Yet here, as in 
other cases, knowledge or realization is far from action 
or practice. To teach, if it meant merely the imparting 
of knowledge, would not be so tremendous a task for the 
majority of those who fall under the class known as 
teachers. But when teaching is taken in a wider and 
truer sense; when we take it to mean, in addition to 
giving information, the formation of general habits and 
attitudes that lead to desirable thinking, acting, and 
living, then our list of real teachers is not nearly so im- 
posing. In this work of teaching, which is far more ex- 
cellent than many of the other professions, we need an 
example: some great master of the art who has not 
merely told us how to do the work but who has actually 
practiced the art, and that with no little degree of suc- 
cess. To find such an exemplar we need not go far. 
We have Christ Himself, the Master Teacher. It is His 
purpose, His way of motivation, His presentation of a 
truth and its application that we must strive to imi- 
tate. He was the sole exception in the vast line of 
teachers that have gone before and have come after. 
He alone did not need a special preparation for His ca- 
reer asa publicteacher. Yetwe find Him spending forty 
days in the solitude of the desert, in earnest preparation 
for His mission. 


How Christ Taught 


How then did Christ teach? His means were three: 
by His life or example, by miracles, and by His words. 
His life had an unusual pedagogical value. Oral instruc- 
tion acts upon the understanding; but example plays 
on the more powerful appetitive faculty, and upon the 
innate imitative tendency. It is, as Bandas says, “‘an 
efficacious means of teaching moral virtues, and of in- 
fluencing the will to put a particular lesson into prac- 
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tice.””! Christ’s verbal doctrine, no doubt, had an in- 
herent beauty that drew universal admiration, but it 
was the force of His example that prepared the way for 
the statement of His doctrine. In His Incarnation and 
birth He teaches and teaches well the lessons of humil- 
ity, patient suffering, and poverty. Has anyone ever 
taught us better what obedience, labor, and love are 
than the God-Man toiling during the thirty years of His 
hidden life? His public life is one continual act of kind- 
ness even to those who were indifferent and hostile to 
Him. And finally at life’s close, He showed the most 
heroic courage in the face of ingratitude, contempt, and 
all manner of ill-treatment. Well then could He exhort 
His followers to learn of Him because He was meek and 
humble of heart. 

The miracles of Christ were concrete means of im- 
parting abstract truths. Because of their direct appeal 
to the senses, they were capable of supplying immediate 
evidence, of reaching the understanding more effica- 
ciously and stimulating religious faith. Christ used 
miracles to confirm His teachings, to illustrate and 
exemplify them, and to prove the truth of His doctrine. 
Miracles frequently accompanied oral teaching, partic- 
ularly such as dealt with faith. The sublime lesson of 
charity received its most illustrious demonstration in 
Christ’s miracles, which were always wrought for the 
benefit of humankind and never for Himself. 


Also Taught by Word 


In addition to these two modes of teaching, which 
might well be called indirect methods, Christ also 
taught by word. His method of teaching was pedago- 
gically sound. Needless to say, His teaching was psy- 
chologically well directed, for does not the maker of 
anything whatsoever understand fully the principles 
underlying the operations of his product? Not infre- 


1 Rudolph Bandas, Catechetical Methods, p. 133. 
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quently do we hear it said that religion in order to be 
taught well must be brought in line with the methods 
employed in teaching secular subjects. Quite the con- 
trary is the case; namely, only after years and years of 
research and psychological experimentation, our laws of 
educational thought and practice are coming close, and 
closer, to the principles of method illustrated in the Gos- 
pels where religion was first taught well. We see in the 
first place that Christ never forced anyone, but endeav- 
ored to make His listeners desirous of receiving the div- 
ine truth. He aroused the interest of His hearers by 
drawing on their previous knowledge, correlating the 
new with their old experiences. He stooped to the men- 
tal level of His audience, and proceeded from the known 
to the unknown. Never did He tire of repeating for 
those slow at grasping the truth presented, nor cease to 
explain until the truth had become a vital part of His 
hearers—so much a part of them as to bear fruit in 
their lives. 


Preparation and Interest Required 


Learning presupposes preparation and interest. The 
mind of the learner must be in a position to receive the 
new. This preparation for a ready acceptance is not 
infrequently found in the form of a recall of some past 
or familiar sense experience relative or analogous to the 
new matter to be presented. As we go through the 
pages of the Gospels, we see that, time and time again, 
Christ presents His doctrines, and the most profound at 
that, in the form of simple parables. His parables are 
drawn from the facts of nature and from ordinary hu- 
man experience, experiences always on the level of His 
hearers. We see Him presenting His own purpose in 
coming to earth in the parable of the Good Shepherd. 
He came “that they may have life and may have it more 
abundantly” (John 10, 10). How could He better and 
more plainly acquaint His disciples with the idea of His 
own mystical body than in the words, “I am the vine, 
you the branches; he that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same beareth much fruit; for without me you can do 
nothing”? (John 15, 5). Perhaps nowhere in the pages 
of the Gospels do we find a better example of prepara- 
tion than in the story of His promise to give the bread of 
life. 

Christ’s method was so varied and well suited to His 
audience that it never tired. Many of His pupils were 
acquainted with the Scriptures. He realized the value 
of this previous knowledge and by a mere recall of some 
passage of the Old Law He easily secured the mental 
content to which He might attach some principle of 
the new. Thus we see Him quoting Isaias to prove His 
own mission; He asks the doctor of the law, “What is 
written in the law? How readest thou?” (Luke 10, 26); 
and again the great lesson of love in the Sermon gn the 
Mount by bringing out the contrast between the Old 
and the New Law, of fear and love. 

He spoke in terms of vital experience. What is more 
simple than the allusion to the birds of the air, the lilies 
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of the field, a candle, salt, the grass of the field, a mote, 
a beam, a house built upon either a rock or sand, a fig- 
tree, rain, floods, sand, coin, the vine and its branches, 
the mustard seed, the wheat and the cockle, and the 
wedding garment? From these concrete statements 
Christ led His hearers on to the more abstract and sub- 
lime truths. As is apparent from the pages of the Gos- 
pel, He, more than any other teacher, realized the truth 
of the psychological principle, “Nothing is in the intel- 
lect that was not first in the senses.”” By an association 
of the common, ordinary things of life, Christ taught 
His sublimest doctrine. He trained His disciples to see 
in nature’s visible forms the invisible things of God. 


Christ Left Teaching to Church 


* Thus we see that Christ by a methodology which in- 
volved the principles of preparation, interest, teaching 
in terms of vital experience, repetition and application, 
taught His followers all things concerning Himself, so 
as to lead them on to an appreciative love of Himself 
and His Father. Whatever name might be given to 
Christ’s special method is of little concern to us when 
once we know the exact details of that method. No- 
where do we read that He called for a reiteration of His 
teachings of any kind, much less an exact repetition of 
them in their original or first phraseology. 

Christ’s personal teaching came to an end when the 
majority of men were as yet not acquainted either with 
Him or with His doctrine. However, He provided and 
left the spread of the New Law to the work of His 
Church in His injunction, Go and “teach... . all na- 
tions” (Matt. 28, 19). Again it was to teach; it was 
not His purpose to impart mere knowledge of His doc- 
trine but a knowledge that leads to Christlike thinking, 
acting, and living. The Church, ever mindful of her 
sublime trust, has continued the work of evangeliza- 
tion precisely by the same method taught her by her 
Divine Founder. Always faithful to this method and 
nonetheless successful, she extended the Faith through- 
out the then known world. Instructions in the early 
Church, while they were mostly for adults, did not ex- 
clude children. In the Middle Ages, however, quite the 
reverse was the case. The important duty of imparting 
to their offspring the rudiments of the Christian Faith 
devolved upon the parents. “In the numerous schools 
which began to flourish in Charlemagne’s reign, not 
only was religious instruction imparted but religion 
was placed at the very basis of the curriculum and the 
spirit of faith pervaded all the different branches.”? 


Religious Instruction Lost Simplicity 


But this ideal mode of religious instruction changed 
during the period previous to the Reformation. It was 
then that religious instruction lost its simplicity and 
attractive historic form, and became more and more ar- 
gumentative. Gradually the text known as the cate- 


2 Bandas, op. cit., p. 12. 
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chism of religious instruction was placed in the hands 
of the young student and with it was begun the task of 
its memorization. In no few instances was memoriza- 
tion of the text thought fully sufficient, and often it 
took the place of lucid and clarifying explanations. 
This catechism drill method was associating religion 
with wearisome school drudgery, to say nothing of its 
being psychologically unsound. The sad influence of 
such a mode of religious instruction soon became ap- 
parent when shortly after the student’s departure from 
school he made a second but more informal departure 
from his religious beliefs and practices.* 

It is not without credit to the educators of the past 
two and a half decades that we are today fully alive to 
the shortcomings of the catechism method of instruc- 
tion. It is the method of Christ that modern educators 
in religion are endeavoring to revive and not a method 
hitherto altogether unknown or unpracticed. We to- 
day, like Christ two thousand years ago, are trying to 
adapt our modes of religious instruction to the mental 
level and peculiar needs of our students. 


Christ’s Method Supreme 


To discuss here at length the newer methods of reli- 
gious instruction would require uncalled for space and 
time. Suffice it to say that every one of the more recent 
modes more or less conforms to the fundamental laws 


3 Ibid., p. 247. 


that govern the development of the child’s mind and 
powers of apprehension. Whereas the catechism is not 
entirely discarded, the catechism method is losing 
ground more and more. This is true of the more pro- 
gressive, as well as the more pedagogical, psychological, 
and even traditional methods. Yet, when we include all 
the various forms in our study of present-day methods of 
teaching religion, we find that even at this time when 
the majority of educators are adopting the more 
progressive types, there are still those, even heads of 
dioceses, who demand each that the teachers throughout 
the diocese adhere, and adhere tenaciously, to dry mem- 
orization of abstract catechism formulas that are unin- 
telligible and meaningless to the child. 

By way of summary we see that Christ, the Master 
Teacher, employed such ways of teaching as were peda- 
gogically sound, psychologically well directed, and al- 
ways adapted to the level and peculiar condition of His 
hearers. His Church followed in His path and for cen- 
turies used a like method with no little success. In 
time, in a gradual and rather inevitable sort of way, the 
manner of giving religious instruction came to drift 
from this traditional method, only to awaken, in the 
more recent period, to the fact that Christ’s method is 
the supreme method. With some few exceptions, this 
realization is everywhere leading to a wholesome return 
to the method given to the Church by her divine 
Founder, the Master Teacher. 


The Plea of the Unknown Soldier 


By Francis CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


In Address to the Australian-American Association, Melbourne, May ro, 1948 


O ye who live and walk the earth today, 
Think ye of me, think not I quiet sleep! 

I am the witness of your present need, 

I am the reason you may not retreat, 

I am the trumpet calling you to wake, 
Bravely to live, lest all that I have won 
Should yet be lost; that painfully beyond 
Our triumph dearly louie with blood and tears, 
The anguished spending of a million lives 
Should be in vain; and end again in war’s 
Beginning—bitter bartering of blood! 


O ye who live, lift up your eyes today! 
Though mine are closed on Time, I truly see 
The wisdom and the glory of God’s plan! 
Each man permitted in some little way 

A minor part within One Sacrifice— 

Of us who died and you who yet must live. 
What we did yesterday for you, must you 
Now do for us, and bear the burden dropped 
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From out our dying hands. Lift up the torch 

We now must needs put down and trust to you 
Through all the years to come. Lift up your hearts! 
For all men sense with darkling prophecy 

That if you now shall fail our trust, true peace 
Upon the earth will never dawn! 

Come, we pray, O Prince of Peace, when peace 
Seems poised for flight. We pray Thee, come 

And give to us Thy grace and bless our souls, 

That we may work and do our part for peace! 


* * * * 


We shall not fail who put in God our trust, 

We shall not want who generously give, 

We shall be fed who feed the hunger-worn, 

We shall be healed who bind our neighbors’ wounds, 
We shall be found acceptable and live 
Immortal—immortal make our nations; save 

Our hero-soldiers’ sainted sacrifice. 
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The Teaching Sisters 


in the Philippines 





By Georce Exiot PaPERMASTER 
70% Sutter Street, San Francisco 9, California 


AR was cruel to the schools and colleges of the 

Philippines. The million-dollar campus of the 
University of the Philippines in Manila was wantonly 
battered. A bit of it, one sixth, still stands. And 
though the halls are small and poorly ventilated, they 
are always extremely crowded. There are many more 
students on the waiting list these days than the school 
can handle. This university has become symbolic to 
many Americans of an admirable Filipino quality— 
an intuitive penchant for betterment. 


Education of Increasing Importance 


But what of the Philippine educational situation in 
the more provincial places? What of this educational 
river at its spring and fountainhead—in the elementary 
schools? Some of us who were stationed there, edu- 
cators particularly, before and after the Battle of 
the Pacific, could not help but witness the spiriting 
impact of the Yank’s return. This, with the patient 
and indefatigable efforts of the Sisters as teachers, 
proved a most splendidly rejuvenating combination. 
The building of the peace for the peoples of this entire 
archipelago is daily becoming a more imminent reality. 
Both juvenile and adult education, it is obvious, take 
on increasing importance. The gradual reopening of 
the schools, the resurrection of the libraries, the steady 
increase in enrollment in private and public schools 
evince bright prospects for a richly distinct and again 
burgeoning culture in the Western Pacific. 

Most vivid illustration of this may be seen in a direct 
eye-witness report of a visit made to a school in the 
Philippine city of Tacloban on the southern island of 
Leyte. A local reconnaissance one bright morning dis- 
covered whole streets full of boys and girls, ranging in 
ages from 6 to 16, hiking into town from all directions, 
coming in small groups of two and three. Most walked, 
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a few rode on battered but treasured bicycles, and 
many carried paper-bound books and pencil boxes. 
The majority, their sturdy little brown legs and feet bare, 
looked pretty well washed and laundered. They filed 
into a big white weather-beaten two-story building 
standing just above the gulf waters. The high-peaked 
windows, overlaced with heavy Spanish grill work, 
conveyed an air of old Charleston. 

As the children enter Holy Infant College, their 
merry chatter and laughter subsides and “school,” 
with its bittersweet splendor, so dear to the American 
heart, was promptly “‘in session.” 

After a quiet welcome, a subdued but gracious greet- 
ing, Sister Eleanora, the mother superior, ushered us 
silently through eight classes in the school. There is a 
pleasant, knowing agelessness about her gentle features 
and her eyes radiate a blessedly sunlit personality as 
she observes the children. Under her supervision here, 
nine Sisters of the Holy Order of Saint Benedict are 
carrying on the education task of bringing enlighten- 
ment to these Filipino youngsters, and this they are 
doing with vision and skill. 

Sister Eleanora reminds us that 90% of the Filipinos 
are Christian and that of these 75% are Catholic. 
The curriculum at Holy Infant, however, is primarily 
secular, ranging from the very regular and necessary 
routine embraced under the three R’s to more par- 
ticularized classes in history, geography, civics, music, 
and the arts. 


Children Appreciative 


The discipline everywhere is excellent, so appreciative 
are these children for this chance to learn. In one 
especially wide-awake class on the first floor, the young- 
sters—under sweet Sister Etita’s guidance—are dis- 
cussing topics in an elementary reader published by 
the education department of the commonwealth govern- 
ment, a text, needless to say, which was absolutely 
verboten during the Japanese regime. ‘Who elects 
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our mayor?” and “What are the duties of a good 
citizen?” are the questions. All answers must be 
stated orally in complete sentences while standing 
erect at the deskside. No mere yes’s and no’s here! 

The mother superior explained how, during the Jap- 
anese encroachment, the teachers had difficulty teaching 
the little ones Japanese for one hour each day, a require- 
ment the warlords had insisted upon. The Sisters 
themselves were required to take classes in Japanese 
in the evenings from a professor of the University of 
Tokyo. Sister Etita here, for example, one day dis- 
covered that little Sylvestre DeLagros had placed his 
pencil and tablet on the floor at the foot of his desk. 
When she asked him why he would not codperate, 
Sylvestre arose, stated unhesitatingly: “For the 
Japanese, I use nothing. For the American, I use 
everything!” 

“It was a very lukewarm Japanese we taught, you 
can imagine,” she added, “and Sister Etita handled it 
with a repeatedly pronounced and sturdy English.” 

On the second floor for the older students, Sisters 
Zosima and Agnes were respectively engaged with their 
classes in civics and music. Recitations and reading 
aloud from the weekly newspaper Free Philippines 
was the order of the hour in civics. All along the walls, 
red mahogany cabinets, highly polished and glass 
encased, are filled with really beautiful objects and 
articles of native glassware, pottery, wood carvings, and 
choice creations of the Philippine sewing arts. And 
there are books, good books, all around, their titles 
ranging from Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Swift’s Gu/liver, 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn to Van- 
Loon’s Geography and Louisa Mae Alcott’s Little 
Men and Little Women. High, shrill soprano voices 
echo in unison through the tall corridors. The music 
class is preparing a hymn to be sung by the children’s 
choir in church on Easter Sunday. 


War Trials of the Sisters 


One elderly nun, very erect and imperially slim in 
her long black robes with the white shoulder and face- 
cap bands, steps from her quarters, crosses the hall, 
and enters the chapel to make her devotions. The 
mother superior informed us that, in addition to her- 
self, there are nine Sisters and one Philippine civilian, 
Miss Juana Mundia from Santo Tomés University, 
Manila, who make up the teaching staff. Sisters 
Simeona and Bernarda are Philippine women, while 
the others, Sisters Pilar, Etita, Huberta, Agnes, Anun- 
ciada, Avelina, and Zosima, are originally from the 
United States and Western Europe. 

We looked out through the wide expanse of sun-filled 
windows at the calm sea waters below, as placid and 
blue-grey in fact as the eyes of the mother superior. 
By an interesting and ironic turn of fate, she herself 
was of German extraction, having come all the way 
from Munich to do missionary work in the Philippines 
some fifteen years before. It was through these same 
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windows too that she and her Sisters, watching in 
moonlit darkness, spent many a long night observing 
the shelling and bombing of the airstrip during the 
invasion. Fortunately, unlike so many of the con- 
vents, schools, colleges, and churches, their own church 
and school remained sanctuary. 

Quartered also with these nuns at this time were 
eight Sisters from Ormoc Valley whose Saint Peter’s 
Academy was bombed by the Japanese and left a 
complete shambles. For four months these Sisters 
lived and carried on their ministrations in the moun- 
tains, sheltered, clothed and fed the Philippine orphans 
of war, but because of the extremely trying living 
conditions, they were ordered by the priests and fathers 
to come here while St. Peter’s was rebuilt. Anxious 
to get back to their charges, they would return in time 
to the children and people of Ormoc. 

One of their group, Sister Vistalione of Dutch ex- 
traction, had the harrowing experience of being con- 
centrated by the Japs at Los Bafios. The others were 
much relieved to learn through the Red Cross that since 
our paratroopers had taken Los Bafios, Sister Vista- 
lione was safe and well and would join their own group 
later. 


Plans for Children as They Play 


Stepping down the wide, broad-beamed staircase to 
the tile flooring of the entrance hall below, we sauntered 
back into the long, square Andalusian-like courtyard. 
It is bordered with kindergarten and elementary- 
grade classrooms. The rear of this garden, so appropri- 
ate to the Pacific island climate, leads to the church. 
Children were playing ftotsiyan or “tots,” which is 
similar to the American tots’ marble games and played 
here with shells and beads. A small congeries of 
little girls dressed in vivid red and yellow silks—dresses 
obviously made by their mothers from Jap parachute 
material—giggle with delight watching young Fran- 
cisco “show off” at guintahan. This is a Jack-be- 
nimble, Jack-be-quick game which consists of keeping 
a brass coin tossed up and down in the air with barefoot 
heels and toes. The other little boys were counting 
and shouting, hoping their calls would make Francisco 
miss. 

Dark and saintly Father Rosales stood at the rear 
door of the church, his hands clasped behind him, 
amused at these children at their play. From him we 
learned that soon a half mile down the road, Father 
Paulson and Father William would reopen once more 
the Catholic Boys’ Institute in the large grey stucco 
school building where a large WAC contingent had 
been stationed. The plan then would be that ele- 
mentary classes for both boys and girls would continue 
at Holy Infant; girls only would remain for the upper 
grades. At the institute, an upper-grade boys’ school 
would shortly be in progress. More heavenly head- 
aches for all the priests and Sisters, but what religious 
or secular teacher could deny that for the humanization 
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of these little angels and devils it was not worth every 
bit of the effort? ' 

Returning to the mother superior once more, we 
thanked her for her kindness in showing us through 
and left her in the sewing class. Here young girls 
about 12 and 13 years old were busy cutting patterns 
and stitching at their treasured Singer sewing machines. 
In close observation of their work, their little red 
tongues moved slowly back and forth along the edges of 
their mouths. At the door’s edge, braided, pig- 
tailed Benedicta sat, a little hunchbacked girl, smiling 
over her pinafores. 

Driving down the highway later and glancing back at 
Holy Infant College, we could not help but think what 


Wanted, Nurses 


(Continued from page 494) 


The minimum standard curriculum calls for a three- 
year program of instruction and experience in the bio- 
logical and physical sciences, nursing art, medical, sur- 
gical, obstetrical, pediatric nursing, and usually in the 
skills needed in conducting an out-patient department. 
The high standards of modern nursing education assure 
every patient scientific and sympathetic care. 

Many factors have contributed to the increased de- 
mand for nurses. Extensive health education pro- 
grams, emphasizing early treatment, preventive medi- 
cine, the use of clinical facilities, and periodic check-ups 
have taught the general public to avail themselves of 
the services that hospitals offer. The increase in mem- 
bership of prepayment hospitalization plans and of 
health insurance groups, has created tremendous pres- 
sure upon the available hospital facilities. The Vet- 
erans Administration offers medical care to veterans on 
easy terms. New drugs, new methods of treatment, 
and improved equipment have increased the need for 
expert nursing care. The findings of surgical and medi- 
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fine prospects are in view for the education of school 
children in the Pacific world. The work of these 
gracious and beneficent Sisters as teachers, like many 
others like them throughout the world, is rarely if ever 
proclaimed. Certainly they are the last to expect 
praise. But surely their work may serve as a model 
for all those, religious and lay teachers everywhere, 
who are working toward a firmer building of the peace. 
In these weeks following Easter, we may thank them 
quietly in our hearts for their patient resurrection of 
these schools across the sea and for the countless bless- 
ings they are bestowing upon the younger generation of 
the postwar Far-Eastern world. 


cal research call for increased personnel in nearly every 
hospital. Specialized phases of nursing open up new 
fields daily. Most important factor of all in stimulating 
the demand of the public for nursing service is the 
present high birth rate in hospitals. 

It is small wonder that distracted directors of nursing 
schools are pleading with parents and educators to ac- 
quaint eligible young women with the opportunity that 
lies before them for professional training and service. 
Service to the sick appeals to the genius of woman; she 
is equipped in greater degree than man with the natural 
qualities that are fundamental to high service of the 
sick. The physician himself is the most eloquent wit- 
ness to the essential quality of the physical and spiritual 
ministrations of the nurse. It has been said more than 
once that the best the doctor can do is to diagnose the 
patient’s condition and prescribe a course of treatment; 
it is only the nurse who can give the assiduous, unre- 
mitting care that eases the patient in body and mind 
and leads him on to recovery. If the mere visiting of 
the sick is one of the corporal works of mercy, the occu- 
pation of ministering to the sick can surely be made the 
pathway to heaven. 
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The Beacon Light of 


the Catholic Teacher 





By Sister M. JosEPHINE 
St. Francis College, Fort Wayne 8, Indiana 


HE last class of the school year was over. Bidding 

a noisy farewell to teachers and classmates, the 
students rushed out, leaving me to myself in the dead 
quiet of the forsaken building. An intense feeling of 
loneliness gripped my heart. I fled to the convent 
chapel where, before Our Eucharistic Lord, I examined 
my life as a religious teacher during the past year. 
Some thoughts of this reflection I humbly present to 
my fellow-Sisters in the teaching profession. 


Union With God 


Why had some crosses so sadly depressed me? Why 
had I been unable to understand and help Student X? 
Why did the good Sisters living with me experience so 
many ups and downs in their daily duties as religious 
and teachers? Alas, we were far from true union with 
God, the secret of happiness of every religious. ‘“Walk- 
ing in the presence of God,” in that short hour before 
the tabernacle, crystallized in my mind as the guiding 
star of the Sister-teacher’s life. This is the sublime 
ideal we must strive to attain. All else is vanity; 
nothing suffices, nothing satisfies, unless we cultivate 
“union with God.” 

But how can we, who live in the midst of a restless 
world, who are burdened with so many cares and dis- 
tractions, how can we live a life of union with God, of 
contemplation, of adoration? Let us begin at the very 
first sound of the morning bell. Immediately let us 
raise our minds and hearts to God with the beautiful 
sentiments expressed in the morning offering of the 
Apostleship of Prayer: 


O Jesus, through the Immaculate Heart of Mary, I 
offer Thee my prayers, works, and sufferings of this 
day, for all the intentions of Thy Sacred Heart, in 
union with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass throughout 
the world, in reparation for my sins, for the inten- 
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tions of all our associates, and in particular for the 
intention of this month. 


In the early morning hour we are alone with God and 
can stay undisturbed with Him and in Him. And if we 
are too tired to raise ourselves to such lofty heights, let 
us whisper many ejaculatory prayers and aspirations 
dictated by our own heart. 

In our daily meditation and spiritual reading, our 
relation with God will become always clearer and more 
intimate. We shall hear His loving persuasion to live 
with Him, to live in Him, and to live by Him and for 
Him. 


At Mass and Prayer 


During the Sacrifice of the Mass we must search our 
heart and judge whether or not it is in harmony with 
the sublime sentiments expressed in the missal. Fre- 
quently, perhaps, our prayers and acts of religion have 
been strongly tainted with hypocrisy. Henceforth, 
our genuflections, signs of the cross, folding of hands, 
etc., must become real symbols of the virtues we strive 
to acquire or have acquired. They must never be a 
vain sham, concealing emptiness, coldness, and indif- 
ference to the interior life. The daily lessons drawn 
from the Epistles and Gospels, above all, the ever- 
abiding presence of Christ in the Blessed Eucharist, all 
make us hear the beating heart of Our Divine Spouse, 
all help us to conform our life to that of Christ. 

When the day’s work and the distracting occupations 
in the classroom begin, let us do everything for God’s 
sake, then our work becomes the most efficient prayer. 
We should often raise our minds and hearts to God in 
fervent aspirations which feed the fire of the love of 
God. In work and rest, teaching and playing, in our 
relations with fellow-Sisters and children, in every- 
thing, nothing excepted, let us walk in the presence of 
God. With our own and the children’s guardian angels, 
let us, without interruption, adore, love, praise and 
implore the good God. 
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The liturgy of Holy Mother Church must take pos- 
session of our whole being; for us, the spirit of the 
Church is the “school of the presence of God.” Let us 
diligently apply ourselves to study in this sacred school; 
it will increase our filial love and loyalty to Holy Mother 
Church and her anointed ministers. It will make us 
more devoted and more submissive to our appointed 


superiors. It will help us to see Jesus in each of our 
fellow-Sisters, children, parents, and all who chance to 
meet us. Life with the liturgy of the Church, i.e., 
union with God, will make us radiate and practice 
forbearance, kindness, patience, and readiness to help 
where help is needed. It will sweeten the daily crosses 
and trials without which we cannot reach heaven. 


Practical Solution of Our Youth Problem 


7 Legion has done the supposedly impossible 
thing in every part of the world. In one African 
mission station Legionaries (natives, of course) brought 
into the catechumenate in one calendar year 1,000 cate- 
chumens. In India the Legion [of Mary] works where 
no other lay organization succeeds. In the Philippines 
it wrought a miracle during the war in Manila, and ac- 
cording to the archbishop is beginning to do the same 
thing in other parts of the islands. 

In France it was bitterly opposed at the outset; the 
archbishops considered whether or not they should 
give permission for the Legion to enter France. The 
Bishop of Nivers, with the very Gallic name of Patrick 
Flynn, was appointed to present the cause of the Legion. 
... The Legion not only did not interfere with Jocism, 
but supplemented and invigorated Jocism. The 
French hierarchy decided that the Legion might enter 
France, and last summer it already had 450 Presidia in 
some 40 dioceses. Recently it has started in Paris and 
is now doing things that Jocism seemed afraid to tackle. 

In fact, the Legion boasts that in the twenty-six 
years of its existence no Presidium has ever failed, pro- 
vided the priest in charge picked the kind of material 
that its Handbook recommends and was faithful to the 
same Handbook in its technique, including the weekly 
attendance of the priest himself by way of rule. So, the 
antecedent probability is that Junior Presidia of the 
Legion of Mary in every parish can transform our ado- 
lescents into devout Catholics, and very many of them 
into active apostles; and incidentally they will furnish 
the Church in the next twenty years with enough vo- 
cations to the priesthood and to the sisterhoods for 
home needs and a very generous quota for foreign needs. 

But how are we to proceed? you will ask. I will set 
forth the answer: first, choose carefully your natural 
leaders for your boy group and your natural leaders for 
your girl group. Let us go into details under each 
heading. 

We suppose that the parish is a large one, with two to 
three hundred high school pupils of each sex. In this 
event you might well have twenty-four girl Legionaries 
and another twenty-four boy Legionaries. Let the girl 
Legionaries be chosen from both Catholic high school 
pupils and from public high school pupils—say, twelve 
of each with three from each year of high school. The 
same for the boys. That will give you forty-eight junior 
Legionaries, enough to serve as apostles for five hundred 
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high school pupils, roughly about one Legionary for 
every ten pupils of his or her own sex. . . 


The Junior Legion of Mary in Action 


The first objective is to induct all of these youths (at 
least in a relative sense) into the devout life—that is, to 
get them through apostles of their own age and sex to 
avoid even deliberate venial sins and to practice gen- 
erously good works, especially prayer, fasting and alms- 
giving (prayer first in its sacramental forms, by going to 
weekly confession and Communion as a minimum, and 
during Lent to frequent or daily Communion). The 
second objective is to assemble in two groups weekly a 
Catholic forum for the public high school pupils (say on 
Friday night at 7:00 o’clock, an arrangement that has 
succeeded well in St. Louis in the two places in which it 
was tried). These forums can include the upper brack- 
ets in one group and the lower brackets in the other, 
with the Legionaries both of Catholic high schools and 
of public high schools sitting in as an encouragement in 
their own bracket. That means that the Catholic 
forum for the third and fourth year public high school 
pupils will be attended by the third and fourth year 
Legionaries of the Catholic high school, as well as those 
of the public high school. And surely twenty-four 
active Legionaries would leaven mightily the public 
high school seniors and juniors. The same holds also 
for the freshmen and sophomores of the Legionaries sit- 
ting in on the forum of the first and second year public 
high school pupils. 

In the way of securing a full attendance this will do 
what announcements to Doomsday from the pulpit would 
never effect... The Legionaries bring the orders, rather 
the invitations, of Mary’s officers by twos; and Mary 
sees that the invitations are responded to. I have a 
letter in my pocket enclosing a six minths’ report from 
Belgian Congo of twelve black women Legionaries; in 
six months these six pairs of Legionary women brought 
to Mass on Sundays 2,503 natives (non-Catholics), and 
among other things brought back to Sunday Mass 103 
careless Catholics. Will not American high school boys 
and girls under the same auspices of Mary Mediatrix of 
all Grace be able to do the equivalent of this among their 
own age and sex? They will, if the priest wants it. 
—Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D., “Catholics and 
Horse-and-Mule Marriages,” in The Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review, May 1948, pp. 588. 
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American Essays for the Newman 
Centennial. Edited by John K. 
Ryan and Edmond Darvil Benard 
(The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, Washington, D. C., 
1947; pages xiii, 244 with Index; 
price $4.00). 


Newman followers have cause to 
rejoice at the appearance of Ameri- 
can Essays for the Newman Centen- 
nial; the work deserves permanent 
place among the distinguished con- 
tributions to our understanding of 
the great Cardinal. 

The book comprises thirteen ar- 
ticles drawn from America, The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 
Theological Studies, The Catholic 
Historical Review, and Thought, pub- 
lished during 1945-46. In some in- 
stances new material was added to 
the original and in others minor 
changes made for the. reprinting. 
Included are an Introduction by 
Father Ryan and a Bibliography by 
Father Benard, this last a list of 
books and articles that came out in 
connection with the centennial. 

The range of interests covered by 
the writers, the points of view ex- 
pressed, and the fresh material set 
forth all reaffirm the high position 
accorded Newman in Catholic think- 
ing. Father Benard’s “Most Con- 
soling Intelligence from England” 
opens the volume, the article dealing 
with Newman’s conversion and its 
effect upon American Catholics. 
Father Walter P. Burke closes the 
collection with his “The Beauty 
Ever Ancient, Ever New,” a reflec- 
tive piece pointing up Newman’s 
thought that “. . .truth is a dynamic 
living thing...it might always be 
manifesting the characteristic of a 
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principle of life.” Comments upon 
education, the liberal arts, theo- 
logical matters, the American atti- 
tude, preaching and writing, and 
upon the man himself fall together 
into a mosaic ever more sharply fo- 
cussing in memory the likeness that 
was Newman. 

All in all the work is a tribute to 
the memory of Newman, but it is 
likewise a tribute to these, his de- 
voted followers, both cleric and lay, 
who have in this fashion recorded 
their feeling toward him in quick 
and cogent English. It seems, how- 
ever, to this reviewer that since most 
commemorative volumes are pre- 
pared especially for an occasion, 
even greater honor might in this in- 
stance have been paid had the ar- 
ticles been written primarily for this 
volume instead of being, as they are, 
reprints. 

GeorGE CARVER 


Your High School Days and Your 
Plans for the Future. By Mary 
Ford Detjen and Ervin Winfred 
Detjen, drawings by John L. 
Sahiler (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, 1947; pages ix, 
248 with Index; ix, 294; price 
$1.80, $2, respectively). 


Here are two outstanding books 
worthy of the careful attention and 
consideration of high school teachers 
concerned with more than the daily 
progress of their pupils in pro- 
grammed classroom work and daily 
assignments. 

Your High School Days is a 
“series of lessons in educational 
and social guidance, intended for 
orientation in the ninth and tenth 
years dealing with student problems 


in becoming adjusted to senior high 
school and in making the most of 
the opportunities afforded there.” 

Your Plans for the Future carries 
the ideas developed in the first 
book to the more mature student 
of the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
and very clearly and very frankly 
discusses the “pros and cons of 
stopping school, of attending college, 
of continuing one’s training by 
means of apprenticeship, trade 
schools, industrial training pro- 
grams, correspondence courses, and 
extension courses.” 

The contents of both books is 
addressed directly to the pupils. 
For them, rather than for teachers 
and guides in vocational work the 
books have been prepared. Those 
boys and girls who are ambitious 
enough to be concerned about 
their future, who are laying solid 
foundations for that future by 
serious work, who have abandoned 
the wish-castles and the hope- 
chests of their preadolescent years 
will find rich stores of valuable 
information and well-charted maps 
of wise direction. In those schools 
that bar by law the study of religion, 
these texts should be required 
texts in social studies; they should 
be required as parallel texts in the 
study of religion in Catholic schools 
which are concerned with vocation 
in its wisest sense rather than the 
sense into which the word is all too 
frequently narrowed in many of our 
classrooms. 

Every parish priest charged with 
the care and the support of a high 
school; every principal concerned 
with the direction of the school, and 
every superintendent occupied with 
the over-all care of high schools 
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will breathe a fervent 4men to the 
following: 


A person’s religious faith should 
be respected, but many marital 

roblems are eliminated if both 

usband and wife are of the same 
religious belief. There is not 
vast difference in the doctrines of 
the various Protestant denomina- 
tions; but Catholic-Protestant, 
Jewish-Gentile and other mar- 
riages of mixed faith often cause 
discord unless one party is willing 
to accept the religion of the other. 
This problem need never arise if 
young people think about it before 
they allow themselves to fall too 
deeply in love. 


Both books are particularly 
recommended to parents who have 
the welfare of their children at 
heart. If Catholic parents of high 
school boys and girls would only 
have such books at hand, read and 
discuss them seriously and frankly 
in the sanctity of the home, many 
of the problems that hex high 
school students would be solved 
at the proper source before the 
youngsters were caught in the cross- 
currents of bewilderment and in- 
decision. And more parents would 
be called blessed by the men and 
women of tomorrow. 


(Rr. Rev.) Joserx L. O’Brien 


Running Waters. By Covelle New- 
comb, illustrated by Addison 
Burbank (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, 1947; pages 266; 
price $2.50). 


This is a biography of Mother 
Mary Caroline, commissary general 
of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 

“Miss Newcomb writes primarily 
for teen-agers,” says reviewer John 
S. Kenedy in the Catholic Trans- 
cript, “but this book like her others, 
can be pleasantly and profitably 
read by any adult, for there is no 
scaling down of the subject, no 
attempt to write in some elementary 
manner allegedly acceptable to the 
young...Mother Caroline died in 
1892, 45 years after her inauspicious 
arrival in this country. At her 
death she was the superior of 2,000 
nuns, teaching 70,000 children in 
200 schools located in 17 states, 
and caring for 1,500 orphans—an 
altogether astonishing record. But, 
on second thought, not so astonish- 
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ing to one familiar with the annals 
of the Church. wherein again and 
again and again is demonstrated 
that the Lord gives the increase, 
despite the most adverse conditions, 
provided the intention is good and 
the human doer trusts in Him and 
does all for His glory and under 
His guidance...Miss Newcomb 
makes the most of a fascinating 
subject and has produced a book 
as engaging as it is inspiring. 
There are many excellent illustra- 
tions by Addison Burbank, the 
author’s husband.” 

Josepha Friess, the future Mother 
Caroline, was the daughter of a 
French mother and a Bavarian 
father. Her stern uncle, Canon 
Friess, strove to rid the young and 
spirited Josepha of her vanity and 
self-will. The first significant evi- 
dence of his success was Josepha’s 
victory over self on her first Com- 
munion day. This dramatic episode 
disclosed the secret of that strength 
of character which later steeled 
her courage against all odds— 
hunger, fatigue, disappointments, 
hardships, violence, shipwreck, and 
even diabolical = molestations. 
Through the almost incredible hard- 
ships of pioneer days, the violence 
of the Know-Nothing movement 
and the unremitting struggle against 
poverty and opposition, Mother 
Caroline preserved that strength of 
soul which has marked her as a 
great American leader. Her deep 
love of and loyalty to her adopted 
country were expressly evidenced in 
her dying moments when she urged: 
“See that the flag is hoisted... and 
keep it flying.” 

Perhaps the book should have an 
imprimatur because of the extraor- 
dinary happenings related in chap- 
ter nineteen dealing with the devil’s 
intervention, when for a period of 
thirteen months the inmates of the 
convent were harassed by the devil, 
himself. 

The biography throughout is ab- 
sorbingly interesting. Bright de- 
scription, dramatic appeal and vital- 
izing dialogue has made this, like all 
of Covelle Newcomb’s writings, a 
very notable contribution to the 
Catholic library. 

Sister M. Evance a, S.S.N.D. 


God Died at Three O'clock. By 
Gerald T. Brennan (The Bruce 


Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1947; pages 80; price $1.75). 


Its debut as a serial in the Ro- 
chester (New York) diocesan paper, 
the Courier-Fournal, made God Died 
at Three O’clock a favorite feature 
for boys and girls, as well as adults. 
In book form, this neat little volume 
is read with ease and profit from its 
opening to its final page. The 
graphic, yet reverent presentation of 
the Passion through the eyes of 
Mary, Christ’s Mother, not only 
gives the young reader a better 
understanding of the greatness of 
God’s love for us, but also moves 
him to desire to offer love and sym- 
pathy in return. 

A teacher or librarian will espe- 
cially note Father Brennan’s skill 
in mastering a child’s language. 
Both sentence length and vocabu- 
lary suitability make this an ideal 
book for children of the upper pri- 
mary and intermediate level. The 
format, too, with its six timely illus- 
trations in black and white adds 
interest and appeal to the young 
reader. 

The only unfavorable criticism of 
this 80-page gem concerns its title, 
which might be misleading to the 
child-mind. The statement “God 
died at three o’clock”’ is an apparent 
contradiction to their oft repeated 
“God always was and always will 
be.” However, in spite of its start- 
ling title, God Died at Three O'clock 
remains a good investment for 
parents who feel the need of help in 
the delicate art of guiding the reli- 
gious development of their children. 
Librarians, too, find that it soon be- 
comes one of the “much thumbed” 
books on their shelves. 

Sister Mary Isaset, S.S.J. 


Gur Review Talle 


Christ and His Gospel in Recent Art. By Al- 
bert Edward Bailey. ‘This book is an en- 
deavor to supply religious educators with 
material for teaching...” (Charles Scrib- 
er’s Sons, New York, 1948; unp., paper; 
price $2). 


Rural America: A Catholic Source Book. 
Edited by Rev. Joseph V. Urbain and Ray- 
mond J. Wilson, Jr. A collection of thir- 
teen discussions on rural life in America 
and the opportunities for promoting the 
Catholic rural apostolate (Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade, Cincinnati, O., 
1947; pages vi, 106 with Index, paper; 
price 754). 
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by Kathleen McSweeney, 232 

Hallahan, Mother Margaret Mary: William Bernard Ulla- 
thorne, Bishop of Birmingham, by George Carver, 399 

Health Education: See Quigley, Rev. T. J. 

Hensler, Rev. Carl P., M.A., S.T.D.: Does Church Approve the 
American Economic System? 239 

Heredity: Superior Children, by S. George Santayana, 20 

Heroes: Down to Earth with the Saints, by Sr. M. Rosaire, 332 

High School: 4 Character Study of Macbeth, by Rev. C 
Fullman, 13; Christian Literature: Its Place ‘in the Latin Cur- 
riculum (Ser.), by Dr. John N. Hritzu, 159; The Challenge to 
Catholic Educators, by Sr. M. Dorothy, 165; Religion for Public 
High School Students, by Most Rev. W. T. Mulloy, 234; 
Careers Day for High School, by Sr. M. Walter, 25; Teaching 
Newman in Religion Classes, by Sr. M. Philomene, 30; The 
Atom, by Sr. M. de Lourdes, 111; Sanctifying Grace and its 
Social an, by Sr. M. Felicia, 151; An Experiment in 
Pictures, by Rev. E. J. Weber, 154; The High School Religion 
Teacher as Counselor, by Rev. T. C. Siekmann, 200; High 
School Vocations, by Rev. J. T. Callahan, 247; Catholic Action, 
A School Responsibility, by Rev. S. Anderl, 282; It’s an Old 
Story, by James de Renbé, 338; Fostering Religious Vocation in 
the Secondary School, by Mother M. Conrad, 343; Remedy for 
Boredom in the High School Religion Class, by Sr. M. Faith 
Schuster, 504 
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History: Christian Literature: Its Place in the Latin Curriculum 
(Ser.), by Dr. J. N. Hritzu, 208; History in the Grade Schools, 
y Rev. W. Eugene Shiels, 334 
Hobbies: The Home Reénters the Teaching Field (Ed.), 188 
Holy Family: 4 Program of Christian Social Living, by Sr. 
M. Evangela, 24 
“— Grail: Moral Bravery through Virtue, by Sr. M. Philomene, 
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Holy See: 4 Vexatious Paragraph in the Code, by Rev. P. A. 
Resch, 408 

Home: 4 Program of Christian Social Living, by Sr. M. Evangela, 
24; Moral Bravery through Virtue, by Sr. M. Philomene, 156; 
The Home Reénters the Teaching Field (Ed.), 188 

Home Study: Organizing and Maintaining Confraternity 
Religion Classes, by Sr. M. Viola, 296 

Hritzu, Dr. John N.: Christian Literature: Its Place in the 
Latin Curriculum (Ser.), 159, 206 

Hroswitha: Christian Literature: Its Place in the Latin Cur- 
riculum, by Dr. J. N. Hritzu (Ser.), 161 

Humility: Reverence, by Sr. M. Euphrasia, 401; Domine, Non 
Sum Dignus, by Sr. Catherine Marie, 409 

Hurley, Rev. Mark J., Ph.D.: The Shift from Apologetics to 
Positive Exposition, 327 


Roapqenens Human Acts (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. Glenn, 


ie cali, Conception: Modern Pontiffs and a New-Old 
Drama, by Sr. M. Aquin, 395; Teaching Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin ‘Mary, by Sr. M. Imelda, 446 

Incarnation: Our Body and the Incarnation of Christ, by Bro. 
Basil, 109 

Individual: Our Divine Savior as an Educational Philosopher, by 
S. George Santayana, 297 

Individualism: Catholic Action, a School Responsibility, by 
Rev. S. Anderl, 284; Down to Earth with the Saints, by Sr. 
M. Rosaire, 332; Catholic Action in Cuba, by Bro. Basil, 497 

Integration: Religion: A Basic Factor in the Integration of 
Learning, by Sr. Clarita Seramur, 251; Grailville, by J. M. Shea, 
451 


James, Brother Adelbert, F.S.C.: 
Teaching Brotherhoods, 292 

Jansenism: Our Daily Bread, by Sr. M. Roswitha, 119 

Jocist Method: Catholic Action, a School Responsibility, by 
Rev. S. Anderl, 287 

John the Baptist: Modern Youth Studies Fohn the Baptist, by 
Sr. M. Johanna, 106 

Justice, interenctals 
Sr. M. Evangela, 2: 


Need for More Vocations to 


A Program of Christian Social Living, by 


Keller, Rev. Edward A., C.S.C.: Does Church Approve the 
American Economic System? by Rev. C. P. Hensler, 239 

Kindergarten: Science in the Kindergarten, by Sr. M. Clara, 11; 
Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners (Ser. ), by Sr. Mary 
Clara, 100, 195, 258, 299, 393,457; Thanksgiving in the Kinder- 
garten, by. Kathleen McSweeney, 145; The Kindergarten, by 
Kathleen McSweeney, 231; The Catholic Kindergarten Move- 
ment (Ed.), 389; Kindergarten Play for Closing of School, by Sr. 
M. Helen Ann, 495 

Reagetedie: Human Acts (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. Glenn, 
25 


Labouré, Zoe: Modern Pontiffs and a New-Old Drama, by Sr. 
M. Aquin, 395 

Latin: Christian Literature: Its Place in the Latin Curriculum 
(Ser.), by Dr. J. N. Hritzu, 159, 206 

Lauck, Rev. H. J., S.V.D.: Harnessing Our Resources for 
Character Formation, 304 

Law, Eternal: Meaning and Scope of Ethics (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. P. J. Glenn, 190; Civil, Natural, Divine, Human, 
Moral, Positive, of Right: Norms of Human Acts (Ser.), by 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. Glenn, 458 

Lay Apostolate: Catholic Action, a School Responsibility, 282; 
Grailville, by J. M. Shea, 4 

Leen, Father: Reverence, by Sr. M. Euphrasia, 402 

Leo XIII: Modern Pontiffs and a New-Old Drama, by Sr. M. 
Aquin, 395 

Library: An Experiment in Reading, by Sr. Anne Maureen, 280 

Lies: Jt’s an Old Story, by James de Renbé, 342; oe of 
Human Acts (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. Glenn. 

Literature: An Experiment in Reading, by Sr. Anne tins 
279; Catholic: Teaching Newman in Religion Classes, by Sr. 
M. Philomene, 30; The Critics’ Forum (Ed.), 278; A Challenge 
to Catholic Writers, by Sr. M. Esther, 336; Christian: Chris- 
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tian Literature: Its Place in the Latin Curriculum (Ser.), by 
Dr. J. N. Hritzu, 159, 206 

Liturgy: The Light in the Liturgy of Christmas, by Sr. M. Eva 
Halasey, 192; The Liturgy Taught Through Formal Discussion, 
by Sr. M. Bernarda, 244; Catholic Action, a School Responsi- 
bility, by Rev. S. Anderl, 284; The Daily Program of the 
Religious Vacation School, by Sr. M. Rosalia, 405 

Love: Our Divine Savior as an Educational Philosopher, by 
S. George Santayana, 298; Down to Earth with the Saints, by 
Sr. M. Rosaire, 332; Moral Bravery through Virtue, by Sr. 
M. Philomene, 156 


McSweeney, Kathleen: Thanksgiving in the Kindergarten, 
145; The Kindergarten, 231 

Sages A Character Study of Macbeth, by Rev. C. E. Fullman, 
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Man: St. Francis and Democracy, by Rev. W. H. Russell, 99; 
“| ..and All These Things shall be Added unto You,” by Sr. 
Gerald Ann, 101; Doubling for Mary: An Appraisal, by Sr. 
M. Edward, 351; Religion Must Inspire Science, by Sr. 
M. Gerard Majella, 456; Health is Essential to Learning (Ser.), 
by Rev. T. J. Quigley, 465 

Mary: Doubling for Mary: An Appraisal, by Sr. M. Edward, 
351; Domine, Non Sum Dignus, by Sr. Catherine Marie, 
411; Age of: Modern Pontiffs and a New-Old Drama, 394; 
sonatas XV—Modern Marian Pontiff (Ser.), by Sr. M. Aquin, 
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Mary Adolorata, Sister, O.S.M.: Courtesy, 17; There's a 
Glory in It, 349 

M. Aquin, Sister, ILH.M.: Modern Pontiffs and a New-Old 
Drama, 394; Benedict XV—Modern Marian Pontiff (Ser.), 461 

M. Bernarda, Sister, O.S.B.: The Liturgy Taught through 
Formal Discussion, 244 

Mary Clara, Sister: Science in the Kindergarten, 11; Stories of 
Our Lord for Kindergarteners (Ser.), 100, 195, 258, 299, 393, 457 

Mary Conrad, Mother, S.H.C.J.: Fostering Religious Voca- 
tion in the Secondary School, 343 

M. de Lourdes, Sister, S.S.J., A.B., M.S.: The Atom, 111 

M. Senay. Sister, R.S.M.: The Challenge to Catholic Educa- 
tors, 16 

+e Sister, O.S.F.: Doubling for Mary: An Appraisal, 
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M. Emeric, Sister, O.S.B.: The Art of Teaching, 237 

M. Esther, Sister, S.S.J.: 4 Challenge to Catholic Writers, 336 

M. Euphrasia, Sister, S.B.S.: Reverence, 401 

M. Faith Schuster, Sister, O.S.B.: Remedy for Boredom in the 
High School Religion Class, 504 

M. Felicia, Sister,O.P.: Sanctifying Grace and its Social Impli- 
cations, 151 

M. Genevieve, Sister: Making Present the Death of Our Lord, 198 

M. Gervase, Sister, S.S.J.: Blue Monday, 212 

M. Eva Halasey, Sister, O.S.B., Ph.D.: The Light in the 
Liturgy of Christmas, 192 

M. Helen Ann, Sister, S.L.: Kindergarten Play for Closing of 
School, 495 

M. Imelda, Sister, O.S.F.: Teaching Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, 446 

M. Johanna, Sister, O.S.F.: Modern Youth Studies Fohn the 
Baptist, 106 

* spungtinn, Sister: The Beacon Light of the Catholic Teacher, 


M. Ludmilla, Sister,O.S.B.: Pageantry, 163 

M. Gerard Majella, Sister, S.S.N.D.: Religion Must Inspire 
Science, 455 

M. Marguerite, Sister, C.S.J.: The Catholic Kindergarten 
Review (Ed.), 389 

M. Rose Patricia, Sister, O.P.: Optimism in the Classroom, 300 

Mary Pauline, Sister, Ad.PP.S.: 4 Message for Sisters from 
Pius X, 290 

Mary Philomene, Sister, O.S.F.: Teaching Newman in Reli- 
gion Classes, 30; Moral Bravery through Virtue, 156 

M. Rosaire, Sister, ILH.M.: Down to Eearth with the Saints, 331 

M. Rosalia, Sister, M.H.S.H.: The Daily Program of the 
Religious Vacation School, 403 

M. Roswitha, Sister, ILH.M.: Our Daily Bread, 118 

Mary Stephen, Sister, I.H.M.: The Catholic Kindergarten 
Movement (Ed.), 389 

M. Viola, Sister, R.S.M.: Organizing and Maintaining Con- 
fraternity Religion Classes, 295 

M. Walter, Sister: Careers Day for High School, 25 

M. Wilfrid, Sister, O.S.F.: Teaching the Deaf, 500 

M. William, Sister, M.H.S.H.: Grade Grouping and Teacher 
Preparation, 443 

Mass: Sanctifying Grace and its Social Implications, by Sr. 
M. Felicia, 152; Pageantry, by Sr. M. Ludmilla, 163; The 
Light in the Liturgy of Christmas, by Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 192; 
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Making Present the Death of Our Lord, by Sr. M. Genevieve, 
198; The Liturgy Taught through Formal Discussion, by Sr. 
M. Bernarda, 244; Aspects of the Italian Catholic Action, by 
Bro. J. George, 250; The Daily Program of the Religious Vaca- 
tion School, by Sr. M. Rosalia, 403; Domine, Non Sum 
Dignus, by Sister Catherine Marie, 409 

Mathematics: Mathematics and Religion, by Sr. Noel Marie, 35 

— Apostolate: Healthy Pagans, Better Christians (Ed.), 

Mental Prayer: What is Social Service? by N. T. Murphy, 454 

Methodology: 4 Program of Christian Social Living, by Sr. 
M. Evangela, 23; Modern Youth Studies John the Baptist, by 
Sr. M. Johanna, 106; Our Body and the Incarnation of Christ, 
by Bro. Basil, 109; For Better Classroom Films (Ed.), 144; 
Thanksgiving in the Kindergarten, by Kathleen McSweeney, 
145; Saint Paul on Education, by Bro. C. L. Rossman, 149; 
Sanctifying Grace and its Social Implications, by Sr. M. Felicia, 

51; An Experiment in Pictures, by Rev. E. J. Weber, 154; 

Pageantry, by Sr. M. Ludmilla, 163; Blue Monday, by Sr. 
M. Gervase, 212; The Liturgy Taught through Formal Discussion, 
by Sr. M. Bernarda, 244; An Experiment in Reading, by Sr. 
Anne Maureen, 279; Catholic Action, a School Responsibility, 
by Rev. S, Anderl, 286; Harnessing Our Resources for Character 
Formation, by Rev. H. J. Lauck, 304; The Daily Program of 
the Religious Vacation School, by Sr. M. Rosalia, 404; The 
“Why?” in Religion, by Bro. U. Alfred, 441; Grade Grouping 
and Teacher Preparation, by Sr. M. William, 444; Do We 
Teach as He Taught? by Sr. Olivia, 508 

Mind Reading: 4 New Radio (Ed.), 277 

Missal: The Liturgy Taught through Formal Discussion, by Sr. 
M. Bernarda, 244 

Missionaries: The Shift from Apologetics to Positive Exposition, 
by Rev. M. J. Hurley, 328 

Missions: The Mission Field in. Mississippi (Ed.), 10; The 
“Why?” in Religion, by Bro. U. Alfred, 441 

Mississippi: The Mission Field in Mississippi (Ed.), 10 

Mitty, Archbishop John J.: N.C.E.A4. Convention 1948 (Ed.), 
325; The N.C.E.A. Convention in San Francisco, 440 

Moody, John: The Shift from Apologetics to Positive Exposition, 
by Rev. M. J. Hurley, 329 

Moral Action: Human Acts (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. 
Glenn, 257 

Moral Bravery: Moral Bravery through Virtue, by Sr. M. Philo- 
mene, 156 

Morals, Law of: Norms of Human Acts (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. P. J. Glenn, 459 

Motion Pictures: See Films 

Mulloy, Most Rev. William T., D.D.: Religion for Publie 
High School Students, 234 

Murphy, Nora T.: What is Social Service? 453 

Murray, Senator James E.: The N.C.E.A. in San Francisco 
(Ed.), 439 

Mystical Body: Sanctifying Grace and its Social Implications, by 
Sr. M. Felicia, 152 


National Catholic Kindergarten Review: The Catholic 
Kindergarten Movement (Ed.), 389 

Nature: St. Francis and Democracy, by Rev. W. H. Russell, 98; 
Blue Monday, by Sr. M. Gervase, 213; Religion Must Inspire 
Science, by Sr. M. Gerard Majella, 455 

N.C. E.A.: N.C.E.A. Convention 1948 (Ed.), 325; The N.C.E.A. 
in San Francisco (Ed.), 439 

Negro: 4 Program of Christian Social Living, by Sr. M. Evangela, 
25 


Newman, Cardinal: Teaching Newman in Religion Classes, by 
Sr. M. Philomene, 30; Wilitam Bernard Ullathorne, Bishop of 
Birmingham, by George Carver, 399 

Noel Marie, Sister, C.S.J.: Mathematics and Religion, 35 

Novices: The Teacher—A Man of Character, by Bro. U. Alfred, 
104 

Nurses: Wanted, Nurses (Ed.), 494 


Old Testament: Biblical Characters—Sara: The Princess, by 
Rev. G. H. Guyot, 32 

Olivia, Sister, Ad.PP.S.: Do We Teach as He Taught? 508 

a ea Optimism in the Classroom, by Sr. M. Rose Patricia, 


Oratory: Christian Literature: Its Place in the Latin Curriculum 
(Ser.), by Dr. J. N. Hritzu, 209 
Cee. Rev. Conleth, C.P., M.A.: The Children’s Sacrifice, 
02 


Pagans: Healthy Pagans, Better Christians (Ed.), 493 

Pageantry: Pageantry, by Sr. M. Ludmilla, 163 

Painting Classroom: Painting the Classroom for Visual Effici- 
ency (Ed.), 229 
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Supenanaetan, Geo. Eliot: The Teaching Sisters in the Philip- 

pines, 

Parent-Teacher Associations: The Kindergarten, by Kathleen 
McSweeney, 233 

Parents: Train Up the Child (Ed.), 95; The Home Reénters the 


Teaching Field (Ed.), 188; An Experiment in Reading, by Sr. 
Anne Maureen, 280; Jt’s an Old Story, by James de Renbé, 341; 
Catholicism and Health Education, 348, and Health is Essential 
to Learning (Ser.), by Rev. T. J. Quigley, 466 

Passion: Human Acts (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. Glenn, 
255; of Our Lord: Making Present the Death of Our Lord, by 
Sr. M. Genevieve, 198 

Patrick, St.: St. Patrick as an Historical Personage, by Hugh 
Graham, 302 

Paul, St.: Saint Paul on Education, by Bro. C. L. Rossman, 147; 
A Message for Sisters from Pius X, by Sr. M. Pauline, 290 
eace: Woman, a Power for Peace, 390; Benedict XV—Modern 
Marian Pontiff (Ser.), by Sr. M. Aquin, 461 

Philippines: The Teaching Sisters in the Philippines, by G. E. 
Papermaster, 511 

Philosophers, Christian: Christian Literature: Its Place in the 
Latin Curriculum (Ser.), by Dr. J. N. Hritzu, 207 

Philosophy: Catholicism and Health Education (Ser.), by Rev. 
T. J. Quigley, 346; Catholic: Health is Essential to Learning 
(Ser.), by Rev. T. J. Quigley, 465 

Pictures: An Experiment in Pictures, by Rev. E. J. Weber, 154 

Pius II: Educational Theories of AEneas §. Piccolimini (Pius II), 
by S. George Santayana, 506 

Piux IX: Modern Pontiffs and a New-Old Drama, by Sr. M. 
Aquin, 395; A Vexatious Paragraph in the Code, by Rev. 
P. A. Resch, 407 

Pius X: Our Daily Bread, by Sr. M. Roswitha, 118; 4 Message 
Sor Sisters from Pius X, by Sr. M. Pauline, 290; Modern 
Pontiffs and a New-Old Drama (Ser.), by Sr. M. Aquin, 394; 
A Vexatious Paragraph in the Code, by Rev. P. A. Resch, 408 

Pius XI: Does the Church Approve the American Economic 
System? by Rev. C. P. Hensler, 241; Catholic Action, a School 
Responsibility, by Rev. S. Anderl, 282; Need for More Voca- 
tions to Teaching Brotherhoods, by Bro. A. James, 292; Cathol- 
icism and Health Education, by Rev. T. J. Quigley, 348; 
Modern Pontiffs and a New-Old Drama, by Sr. M. Aquin, 396; 
Healthy Pagans, Better Christians (Ed.), 493 

Pius XII: Catholic Action, a School Responsibility, by Rev. 
S. Anderl, 288; Modern Pontiffs and a New-Old Drama, by Sr. 
M. Aquin (Ser.), 395; The N.C.E.A. in San Francisco (Ed.), 439 

Play: ane Play for Closing of School, by Sr. M. Helen 
Ann, 

Poetry: Read Poetry (Ed.), 229; Lyric: Christian Literature: 
Its Place in the Latin Curriculum (Ser.), by Dr. J. N. Hritzu, 210 

Polding, Bishop J. B.: William Bernard Ullathorne, Bishop of 
Birmingham, by George Carver, 398 

° “4 Modern Pontiffs and a New-Old Drama, by Sr. M. Aquin 

er.), 394 

Poverty: St. Francis and Democracy, by Rev. W. H. Russell, 98 

Prayer: Harnessing Our Resources for Character Formation, by 
Rev. H. J. Lauck, 305; J#’s an Old Story, by James de Renbé, 
340; The Daily Program of the Religious Vacation School, by 
Sr. M. Rosalia, 403; The “Why?” in Religion, by Bro. U. Alfred 


44 
— A Vexatious Paragraph in the Code, by Rev. P. A. Resch, 


, Projectors, Purchase and Use: So You Are Thinking of 


Buying a Projector? by Rev. D. R. Dunigan, 114 
Protestantism: Our Daily Bread, by Sr. M. Roswitha, 118 
Public School Children: Religion for Public High School 

Students, by Most Rev. W. T. Mulloy, 235; Organizing and 

Maintaining Confraternity Religion Classes, by Sr. M. Viola, 

295; Grade Grouping and Teacher Preparation, by Sr. M. 

William, 443 
Purity: Moral Bravery through Virtue, by Sr. M. Philomene, 157 


Quigley, Rev. Thomas J., M.A., Ph.D.: Health Education 
(Ser.), 203; Catholicism and Health Education, 346; Health is 
Essential to Learning, 465 


Rauth, Harry B.: The Slidefilm in Education, 526 

Reading: Teaching Newman in Religion Classes, by Sr. M. 
Philomene, 30; The Kindergarten, by Kathleen McSweeney, 
233; An Experiment in aioe. by Sr. Anne Maureen, 279 

Reason: Meaning and Scope of Ethics (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
P. J. Glenn, 190 

Release-Time: Religion for Public High School Students, by 

* Most Rev. W. T. Mulloy, 234 

Religion: Teaching Newman in Religion Classes, by Sr. M. 
Philomene, 30; Mathematics and Religion, by Sr. Noel Marie, 
35; Modern Youth Studies Fohn the Baptist, by Sr. M. Johanna, 
106; Teaching Religion in a Catholic College, by Rev. V. F. 
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Gallagher, 121; St. Paul on Education, by Bro. C. L. Rossman, 
147; An Experiment in Pictures, by Rev. E. J. Weber, 154; 
Making Present the Death of Our Lord, by Sr. M. Genevieve, 198; 
Blue Monday, by Sr. M. Gervase, 212; Religion for Public 
High School Students, by Most Rev. ‘W. T. Mulloy, 234; 
Religion: A Basic Factor in the Integration of Learning, by Sr. 
Clarita Seramur, 251; 4 Message for Sisters from Pius X, by 
Sr. M. Pauline, 390; Organizing and Maintaining Confraternity 
Religion Classes, by Sr. M. Viola, 295; The Shift from Apologe- 
tics to Positive Exposition, by Rev. M. J. Hurley, 327; The 
Daily Program of the Religious Vacation School, by Sr. M. 
Rosalia, 403; The “Why?” in Religion, by Bro. U. Alfred, 441; 
Grade Grouping and Teacher praeenes, by Sr. M. William, 
443; Teaching Devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary, by Sr. 
M. Imelda, 446; Religion Must Inspire Science, by Sr. M 
Gerard Majella, 455; Visual Education, by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. M. Wolfe, 472; Remedy for Boredom in the High School 
Religion Class, by Sr. M. Faith Schuster, 504; Do We Teach 
as He Taught? by Sr. Olivia, 508 

Religious Vacation School: The Daily Program of the Religious 
Vacation School, by Sr. M. Rosalia, 403 

Resch, Rev. Peter A.,S.M.,S.T.D.: 4 Vexatious Paragraph in 
the Code, 407 

Reverence: Reverence, by Sr. M. Euphrasia, 401 

Robinson, Elmer E.: The N.C.E.A. in San Francisco (Ed.), 439 

Rossman, Brother Charles L.,S.M.: Saint Paul on Education, 


1 
Russell, Rev. W. H., Ph.D.: St. Francis and Democracy, 97 


Sacraments: Organizing and Maintaining Confraternity Religion 
Classes, by Sr. M. Viola, 296 

Sacred Heart: Harnessing Our Resources for Character Forma- 
tion, by Rev. H. J. Lauck, 304 

Sacrifice: Fostering Religious Vocation in the Secondary School, 
by Mother M. Conrad, 343; Domine, Non Sum Dignus, by Sr. 
Catherine Marie, 409; The Children’s Sacrifice, by Rev. C. 
Overman, 502 

Saints: Down to Earth with the Saints, by Sr. M. Rosaire, 331; 
Benedict XV—Modern Marian Pontiff (Ser.), by Sr. M. Aquin, 
462; Health is Essential to Learning (Ser.), by Rev. T. J. 
Quigley, 466 

Santayana, S. George, M.A., M.Ed., Ph.D.: Superior 
Children, 19; Our Divine Savior as an Educational Philosopher, 
oe Educational Theories of ZEneas S. Piccolimini (Pius II), 

Sara: Biblical Characters—Sara: The Princess, by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 32 

School Bus: The School Bus Again (Ed.), 187 

Schools: The Lost Course, by Bro. J. George, 26; Saint Paul on 
Education, by Bro. C. L. Rossman, 147; The Physical co 
ment of Schools, by Rev. T. F. Coakley, 167; Our Catholic 
Schools and the Spirit of Christ, by Bro. Basil, 196; Need for 
More Vocations to Teaching Brotherhoods, by Bro. A. James, 292; 
Health is Essential to Learning (Ser.), by Rev. T. J. Quigley, 466 

Science: Science in the Kindergarten, by Sr. M. Clara, 11; 
Religion Must Inspire Science, by Sr. M. Gerard Majella, 455; 
Moral: Meaning and Scope of Ethics (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
P. J. Glenn, 189 

Screen, Projector: So You Are Thinking of Buying a Projector? 
by Rev. D. R. Dunigan, 116 

Secularism: Our Catholic Schools and the Spirit of Christ, by 
Bro. Basil, 196; Catholic Action, a School Responsibility, by 
Rev. S. Anderl, 282 

Sex Instruction: The Christophers (Ed.), 143 

Shea, James M.: Grailville, 450 

Shiels, Rev. W. Eugene, S.J.: History in the Grade Schools, 334 

Siekmann, Rev. T. C.: The High School Religion Teacher as 
Counselor, 200 

Sin: Purpose of Human Acts (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. 
Glenn, 413 

Sisters: 4 Message for Sisters from Pius X, by Sr. M. Pauline, 

90; A Vexatious Paragraph in the Code, by Rev. P. A. Resch, 

407; The Teaching Sisters in the Philippines, by G. E. Paper- 
master, 511 

— The Slidefilm in Education, Part I, by Harry B. Rauth, 
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Social Service: What is Social Service? by N. T. Murphy, 453 

Society: 4 Program of Christian Social Living, Part II, by Sr. 
M. Evangela, 33; St. Francis and Democracy, by Rev. W. H. 
Russell, 98; Meaning and Scope of Ethics (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. P. J. Glenn, 189 

Soul: Our Body and the Incarnation of Christ, by Bro. Basil, 110; 
Catholicism and Health Education, by Rev. T. J. Quigley, 346 

State: Meaning and Scope of Ethics (Ser.), by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
P. ke Glenn. 189; Health is Essential to Learning (Ser.), 
by Rev. T. J. Quigley, 466 
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Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners: (Ser.), by Sr. M. 
Clara, 100, 195, 258, 299, 393, 457 
Symbolism: 4n Experiment in Pictures, by Rev. E. J. Weber, 


154; The Liturgy Taught through Formal Discussion, by Sr. 
M. Bernarda, 244 


Teachers: “...and All These Things shall be Added unto You,” 
by Sr. G. Ann, 101; The Teacher—A Man of Character, by Bro. 
U. Alfred, 104; Modern Youth Studies Fohn the Baptist, by Sr. 
M. Johanna, 106; St. Paul on Education, by Bro. C. L. Ross- 
man, 147; The Challenge to Catholic Educators, by Sr. M. 
Dorothy, 165; Making Present the Death of Our Lord, by Sr. 
M. Genevieve, 198; The High School Religion Teacher as 
Counselor, by Rev. T. C. Siekmann, 200; Religion for Public 
High School Students, by Most Rev. W. T. Mulloy, 235; The 
Art of Teaching, by Sr. M. Emeric, 237; Catholic Action, a 
School Responsibility, 284; Need for More Vocations to Teach- 
ing Brotherhoods, by Bro. A. James, 292; Organizing and Main- 
taining Confraternity Religion Classes, by Sr. M. Viola, 295; 
Our Divine Savior as an Educational Philosopher, by S. George 
Santayana, 297; Optimism in the Classroom, by Sr. M. Rose 
Patricia, 300; Fostering Religious Vocation in the Secondary 
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More SCHOOLS use Presto than use 
any other recording equipment. The 
reason is simply this: the disc has proved 
to be the most universally useful record- 
ing medium and in Presto equipment 
reaches its highest level of quality and 
reliability. More than just a recorder, 
Presto is also a public address system 
and a record player. 


You know how essential Presto can 
be for speech correction, voice training 
and teaching languages. Less obvious, 
but of equal importance, is the use you'll 
make of Presto in recording plays, cho- 
ral work, classroom progress and many 
other activities in accordance with mod- 
ern teaching techniques. You can also 
record notable radio broadcasts. 

Model Y is the most economical, fully 
professional 16” recorder on the market. 
Model K is Presto’s lowest priced com- 
plete unit. Both models operate efh- 
ciently as public address systems and 
record players for audiences as large as 
500 people. In addition, Model Y high 
fidelity permits the making of master 
recordings from which phonograph rec- 
ords can be pressed in any quantity. 

Write today for complete specifica- 
tions and full information concerning 
the Presto model best for your needs. 


These are only a few of the 
ways you'll use Presto 





Model Y, at top—amplifier, turntable and speaker 
pack in two ea$y-to-carry units, the speaker section 
is cover for amplifier. 


Model K, above—exceptionally light and compact, 


complete in a single carrying case. Sets up for opera- 
tion in minutes. 


RECORDING CORPORATION 


Paramus, New Jersey 


Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montreal 
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The Slidefilm in Education 


Part I. 


The Mechanics of Films and Projectors’ 


By Harry B. Rautu, Highland, Maryland 


EARLY thirty years ago the Society for Visual 

Education in Chicago, which was at the time a 
non-profit organization of visual-minded school people, 
introduced on a commercial basis a projection device 
that first became known under the name of the “‘film- 
strip” and is still often so called. Variants of this name 
were common, with the Society itself adopting the term 
“Picturol” for its own productions. Today the desig- 
nation s/idefilm is the most widely accepted, although 
some producers use this term only for the type of film 
which has a disc-recorded commentary, reserving the 
name stripfilm for the silent version. All these names 
refer to the same device which, in so far as the film it- 
self is concerned, has seen little or no mechanical change. 

Series of ‘‘Frames’’ or Pictures 


The slidefilm is essentially a series of “frames” or 
pictures appearing in a fixed order on a length of 35mm 
safety-base film. The term frames is used here rather 
than pictures, since it is a common practice today to 
incorporate into the film textual (printed) matter some- 
times known as “readers,” charts, graphs, and other 
matter not strictly photographic in nature. Additional 
blank film is provided as “leaders” and “trailers” to 
facilitate threading into the projector and to protect 
the actual picture footage. There is no set number of 
frames in a slidefilm. Probably the most common 
length is between thirty-six and sixty frames, the ac- 
tual number being determined by the nature of the sub- 
ject. A well-planned production wil! not have more 
matter than the subject warrants, nor will it lack due 
reference to any important phases. 

! This present article confines itself to the mechanical considera- 
tions of the shidefilm and projection equipment. Part II will discuss 


the educational values, subject matter of films, sources of films, and 
teaching methods. 
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The frames of a slidefilm are positive photographic 
images which are projected onto a screen as still pic- 
tures in much the same manner as lantern slides. In 
so far as this final result is concerned the slidefilm and 
the conventional glass lantern slide serve exactly the 
same purpose. The superiority of the slidefilm as a 
classroom instrument is immediately apparent, how- 
ever, when considerations of cost, weight, storage 
space, and freedom from breakage are observed. The 
slidefilm, which may incorporate the same amount of 
material as fifty or many more standard lantern 
slides, will cost less to purchase than only two or three 
such slides. It will weigh barely more than one ounce, 
will occupy in its storage can a space only one inch in 
diameter by one and one-half inches high, and will be 
almost indestructible since it is printed upon a type of 
film which will not support combustion and is highly 
resistant to even deliberate efforts to tear or mutilate 
it. Scratching by careless use is almost the sole reason 
for deterioration. 


Two Frame Sizes in Common Use 


Two frame sizes are in common use today, although 
it should be noted that both are printed upon film of 
identical width (35mm) and both may be used in mod- 
ern projectors having provision for the “double-frame” 
size. These two sizes are known as the “‘single-frame”’ 
and “‘double-frame”’ films. The most common is the 
single-frame film in which the image is placed across 
the width of the film inside the sprocket holes, occupy- 
ing an area approximately three-quarters by one inch. 
The top of each frame is toward the head of the film 
and the film runs through the projector vertically. 
The double-frame image, about one and one-half by 
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your church to your parish. 





@ Your sermons, the music and the entire service can 
be more effective when you rehearse them before 
hand . . . with the Electronic Memory. 





@ Lectures, talks and sermons by your own clergy or 
other outstanding men may be delivered to any 
group, however small, for Bible study or church ad- 
ministration. 





@ Church meetings mean more when preserved on 
wire recordings for later analysis or permanent 
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@ Sunday services wire-recorded in their entirety from 
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one inches in size, is printed along the length of the 
film, in most instances. Where this is the case the 
projector must be equipped with a swivel head 
in order to allow the film to be projected horizontally. 
Double-frame films are also offered with the images 
printed vertically, and they are projected with- 
out recourse to the swivel-head feature of the 
projector. This variation in arrangement is dic- 
tated by the format of the original material selected 
for reproducing on the film. Pictures which are ver- 
tical in form will be used vertically on the strip, and 
vice versa. Occasionally on older slidefilms of the 
double-frame type both formats will be used together, 
necessitating recourse to the swivel head from frame 
to frame. This practice has been discontinued by all 
producers in recent years since it was felt that the 
changing of image position on the screen had adverse 
effects on the attention of the audience. 

While the single-frame slidefilm is by far the most 
widely produced size, the double-frame has gained much 
popularity in recent years. An ever-increasing number 
of slidefilm titles is being produced in double-frame as 
well as single-frame version. Many European-made 
films are in double-frame and are finding a market in 
this country. No projector should be considered for 
purchase which cannot handle both types of films. 


Projection and Care of Slidefilms 


The sound slidefilm in so far as the film itself is con- 
cerned is identical with the silent film, being obtain- 
able in both double and single-frame types. Gener- 
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ally, the sound slidefilm will incorporate fewer reader 
frames than will silent films and may be so planned and 
edited as to be unusable without its accompanying 
recorded commentary. This recording is the fam- 
iliar phonograph record, to be operated at thirty-three 
and a third revolutions per minute. While it is best 
to have a proper apparatus for its use, the sound slide- 
film can be shown on a normal silent projector in con- 
junction with any phonograph capable of running at 
the required speed. Operation is simply a matter of 
synchronizing the advance of the film with the correct 
spoken commentary for each frame. A faint bell tone 
serves to inform the operator when to advance the film. 
Since the sound slidefilm is comparatively new and has 
had no widespread adoption in schools as yet, this 
writing will confine itself largely to the silent or, as 
they are sometimes called, the discussional slidefilms. 

Slidefilms are usually injured, if at all, through care- 
less handling. They are subjected by the manufac- 
turer to a process which hardens the emulsion of the 
film, but despite this treatment care should be taken 
that no oil is ever allowed to get upon their picture 
surfaces, and they should always be touched only 
upon the extreme edges or held by the leader and 
trailer. Finger prints and other dirt can be removed by 
swabbing the film with carbon tetrachloride, a treatment 
which should be carefully given at regular intervals, 
since even a slight accumulation of grease or dirt will 
greatly degrade the screen image. The usual degree 
of magnification upon projection is so great that a very 
small spot upon the film may be of considerable con- 
sequence on the screen. Such cleaning will also remove 
sharp particles of foreign matter which would scratch the 
film when it is rolled tight for inserting into the stor- 
age can. In this connection it should be remembered 
that one must never tighten the roll by simply pulling 
upon the outside end. This action will cause each 
layer of the film to bind itself to the one inside it, with 
resulting scratches. The film should be rolled by hold- 
ing it along the perforated edges only. 

Slidefilms should always be stored in the small cans 
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in which they are supplied by the manufacturer. Each 
can will have a label on its lid indicating the title or 
code numbers and, usually, the producing company. 
File numbers can be placed thereon if some system of 
filing is used. It is best to store the films where they 
will be dry and away from excessive heat. With a 
minimum of care and attention a slidefilm has an in- 
definite life. Probably none has ever been worn out. 


Slidefilm Projectors 


Projectors for slidefilms were introduced with the 
films themselves and have since undergone extensive 
improvements. They resemble the standard size lan- 
tern-slide projector so far as optical principles are con- 

.cerned; each is essentially an electric lamp with a ven- 
tilated housing, a reflector, and condensing and heat 
absorbing lenses. A “film channel” and “gate” pro- 
vide for holding the film in a flat plane over the ‘‘aper- 
ture” through which the light is directed into the pro- 
jection lens which magnifies and throws the picture 
onto the screen. A mechanism is provided for advanc- 
ing the film one or more frames per turn of a small 
hand button; on the better projectors a means of auto- 
matically rolling the film into a receiving can after pro- 
jection is also incorporated. 

There are many types and makes of slidefilm projec- 
tors on the market today and it is not within the scope 
of this article to make direct comparisons among them. 
Factors to be considered when contemplating the pur- 
chase of a projector, aside from the very important one 
of the manufacturer’s integrity in the use of good ma- 
terials and careful workmanship, may be summarized 
as follows: 


Lighting 


1. The light source of most projectors is a ““T” type 
of electric projection lamp using 110 volts, with a pre- 
focus base which automatically assures proper align- 
ment in the optical plane. Wattage of the lamp varies 
with the make and model of the projector, but in gen- 
eral no projector should be accepted that has less than 
three hundred watts of light power. Lesser wattages 
may serve very well when conditions are entirely fa- 
vorable and projection distances are short. Occasions 
invariably arise, however, when adequate darkening 
of the room cannot be obtained, or the distance of 
throw is considerable and under these conditions the 
superior light-power is absolutely necessary. There is 
never a situation where the maximum light power is a 
disadvantage. Projection lamps will utilize either 
A.C. or D.C. current, and most manufacturers will sup- 
ply models using the six volt current from an automo- 
bile storage battery, or the thirty-two volt current from 
“home” electric plants such as are occasionally encoun- 
tered in rural districts. These latter provisions are es- 
pecially advantageous to missionaries who do not have 
recourse to regulation electric power. 

2. The projector should be equipped with a switch 
mounted on the body of the machine for the control of 
the lamp. Such switches are definitely to be preferred 
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over the type mounted in the length of electrical cord. 
The electrical cable should be of braided wire of the type 
that will allow much twisting and coiling without break- 
ing or fraying. It should be at least twelve feet long 
and greater length is preferable. A solid rubber plug 
which is soft or unbreakable is best. 

3. Behind the lamp, mounted in such a position as 
to reflect the greatest number of light rays, is a deeply 
concave mirror. This mirror should be sturdily 
mounted. Theonly attention it will require is an occa- 
sional gentle wiping with asoft, cleancloth. Between the 
lamp and the aperture will be found a series of condens- 
ing lenses and heat-absorbing glass discs. The best 
projectors have this part of the optical system mounted 
within a carriage which can be slid in and out of posi- 
tion. These glass surfaces should be kept very clean 
by wiping them gently without disturbing their fixed 
position within the frame of the carriage. For the most 
part the heat absorbing discs or filters which area regu- 
lar feature of all makes of projectors are so efficient as 
to permit the showing of any one frame of the film for 
any length of time. Care should be exercised, however, 
that no obstructions are placed upon the free circula- 
tion of air about the lamp. The housing of the lamp is 
so constructed as to provide for a flow of cool air. If 
the projector is mistakenly covered while in use, or 
otherwise tampered with, the accumulation of heat may 
cause the film to buckle and warp permanently. Oper- 
ators have sometimes removed the heat filters under the 
erroneous impression that they thus increase the bril- 
liancy of the screen image. This is not true and the 
practice should not be permitted. 


Film Channel and Gate Mechanism 


4. A film channel is provided which serves to cradle 
the film between raised edges in order to prevent the 
picture area from dragging against metal when the film 
is advanced. This channel should be wiped clean at 
intervals. It should begin well above the gate mech- 
anism and continue in a smooth sweep to a point well 
below, serving to guide the film away from possible in- 
terference with the operator’s actions. It should be so 
planned as not to cause the film to bind when any num- 
ber of frames are carried in a reverse direction. The 
channel of one prominent make of projector terminates 
in an ingenious mechanism for automatically rewinding 
the film into a receiving can. This device is conven- 
ient under most circumstances but is not necessary. 

5. The gate mechanism varies widely among the 
different makes of projectors. A very desirable system 
is one whereby the rear aperture glass is retracted 
automatically when the film is in motion and is released 
to press firmly against the film, sandwiching it between 
the front and rear glasses when the frame is in position 
for viewing. This action precludes scratching from 
foreign matter imbedded in the film or adhering to 
either of the glass surfaces. These glass plates should 
be readily removable for cleaning. The gate mechanism 
must provide a simple means for changing the aperture 
mask from the single to double-frame size. The gate 
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should swing freely away from the body of the machine 


to facilitate easy threading of the film. It must be held 
firmly when closed in order that the film will not buckle 
or crawl, as such movements will appear much exagger- 
ated on the screen. 

6. The mechanism for advancing the film should 
operate positively yet smoothly, and should have a pro- 
vision for changing from the single to double-frame 
sizes. It must be provided with a release which will 
allow the film to be advanced only a portion of a frame 
in order accurately to align the frame with the aperture 
mask of the gate. 

7. Various methods of giving a tilting movement to 
the projector are used by different manufacturers. Both 
a lever and a screw action are supplied. Both are 
effective and usually trouble-free. It is wise never to 
tilt the projector beyond the limit provided by the mech- 
anism. This limit should be about twenty degrees. 
If the projector is tilted beyond this mark the life of the 
lamp will be seriously affected. 


Projection Lens Important 


8. The projection lens is one of the most important 
parts of any projector. A lens of the anastigmat type 
with a relatively high color correction should be provi- 
ded. All manufacturers today supply projection lenses 
of the ‘“‘coated” variety. This innovation is of great 
advantage because it increases the brilliancy of the 
screen image and serves to sharpen the apparent focus. 
It is especially advantageous with color films or slides. 

Projectors are commonly supplied with lenses having 
a five-inch focal length. This measure is the most un- 
iversally useful under typical classroom conditions. 
Shorter and longer focal lengths are obtainable. When 
much projection is to be done in large auditoriums a 
lens having a seven-inch focal length is a good invest- 
ment. All projection lenses should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean with a soft cloth. 
for lens-cleaning compounds. The glass elements of 
the lens should never be removed from the tube in which 
they are sealed. 


There is rarely a need 


9. Most manufacturers provide a standard tripod 
socket receptacle in the base of the projector. This 
feature will permit the machine to rest securely on a 
regular camera tripod. A perfectly steady tripod is 
very useful, as it eliminates the necessity for providing 
a table, often piled with books, to obtain the necessary 
height for level projection. A still better plan, however, 
is to obtain a regulation projector table that provides 
for adjustable height and has shelves or a drawer con- 
veniently placed. Such tables are offered by several 
manufacturers, or a school manual training class can 
easily build one. 

10. It will bear repeating that no projector should 
be considered for school purchase which cannot show 
both the single and double-frame slidefilms. The very 
best machines, regardless of maker, also have provision 
for the use of 2 X 2 inch, often called “miniature” 
slides. The scholastic use of these slides has increased 
tremendously in recent years, and literally thousands 
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of them in natural color are available at reasonable 
prices. Teachers who use a 35mm camera can readily 
make their own slides. 


Lantern Attachments vs. Projector 


Attachments consisting of a mechanism for the ad- 
vance of the film and a provision for a projection lens 
are provided by most manufacturers of the standard 
(3'/, X 4 inch) lantern-slide projectors. Less success- 
ful is the variant where the lens of the large projector 
is also used as the lens for the slidefilm attachment. 
Since optical requirements call for a “‘long”’ focus lens 
on the large projector in comparison with the lens of a 
35mm machine, this use gives too small a picture for 
the customary classroom projection distance. All 
these slidefilm attachments for the regular lantern suf- 
fer in comparison with the projectors built for slide- 
films only. 

Though these objections are not to be considered as 
reasons for totally condemning such attachments or 
their use, it will generally be found that they are not a 
good investment for a school having limited funds. 
Their cost is so high as to equal a substantial portion of 
the cost of a proper slidefilm projector. They compel 
the use of a large and bulky machine that is not readily 
transported. The lens and other optical parts may not 
perform as well as those of a regulation film projector, 
even though they may be very good for their specific 
purpose of projecting standard-size slides. They do 
not, as a rule, operate so smoothly and well as the small 
projector. The greatest objection is probably that a 
combination of the above defects tends to discourage 
the busy teacher from continued use of slidefilms, yet 
the very presence of the attachment may deter her from 
making further expenditure on proper equipment. 

It is well to note, however, that such attachments are 
extremely useful where slidefilms are used in very large 
rooms with long projection distances. Here the higher 
lamp power of the big projector and the long-focus lens 
may be found advantageous. In schools that make 
extensive use of the standard-size glass slide the attach- 
ment may be found handy since the standard projector 
will be more readily available for use than is usually 
the case. It is probable, however, that in most schools 
the use of the large slide and its bulky projector has 
gradually been more or less abandoned. It is better 
in such a case to secure a regulation slidefilm projector 
than to attempt to refurbish the old machine with new 
attachments. 

No special screen for slidefilm projection is required. 
A screen suitable for motion picture projection is en- 
tirely adequate. The most generally useful screen is of 
the crystal-bead surface type which gives the greatest 
brilliancy. Screens which incorporate a built-in tripod 
are very convenient because they can be placed in posi- 
tion before the audience with a minimum of trouble. 
When a new screen is to be purchased one having a 
square viewing surface should be chosen. The most 
generally useful size is 52 inches by 52 inches. This 
square image surface permits the use of vertical or hor- 
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izontal pictures without changing the screen or projec- 
tion distance. This feature is especially desirable when 
using the two-by-two-inch slides. 


Suggestions for Projecting in Classrooms 


If the user of slidefilm projectors will follow the in- 
structions supplied by the manufacturer of his machine 
no difficulties will occur. When projecting in class- 
rooms a few important considerations should always 
be held in mind: (1) The darker the room the more 
brilliant and satisfactory will be the image on the screen. 
Claims sometimes made that such and such a machine 
will permit “daylight” projection are nonsense. If 
conditions are such that the room cannot be darkened 
to the proper state it is best to use the shortest pro- 
jection distance with the smallest, sharpest picture con- 
sistent with the number in the audience. A make- 
shift shadow-box can be constructed of cardboard or 
dark-colored cloth strung on frames. These coverings 
should be placed about the screen in such fashion as to 
create a shallow tunnel. The object is to prevent direct 
rays of room-light from falling upon its surface. (2) 
The seats of the audience should be placed well within 
an angle of sixty degrees. The very best position for 
viewing any projected picture is from directly in front 
of the screen. (3) The projector should be placed high 
enough to prevent the beam of light from being inter- 
rupted by movements of the audience. (4) The screen 
should be elevated to a height as nearly level with the 
projector as possible. This will reduce distortion of 
the image. Take care, however, that the elevation is 
not so great as to require the audience to crane their 
heads too far for comfort. This is most likely to occur 
among those closest to the screen. (5) Do not seat the 
audience too close to the screen. An image which is 
perfectly focused and apparently sharp to the operator 
will look decidedly fuzzy to a viewer sitting too close. 
A distance equal to twice the diagonal of the screen 
should be free of viewers. (6) The projector should be 
placed upon a secure stand or tripod. A shaky picture 
is most disconcerting to the audience. Take care that 
electric cords are not so strewn on the floor that anyone 
can trip on them and pull the projector over. 


Motion Picture and Slidefilm 


The most frequently expressed comparison between 
the sound motion picture and the sound or silent slide- 
film, when they are considered for school adoption, is the 
matter of initial cost. While this monetary considera- 
tion has no bearing whatever upon the comparative 
instructional value of the two projection devices, it is a 
factor which deserves careful study. Teachers should 
thoroughly explore the data and the values of both 
forms of projection for the purpose of determining for 
themselves which affords greater actual learning assist- 
ance for the expenditure of possibly limited school 
funds. The subject field in which projection is planned 
should be kept in mind when making an investigation. 
Some subjects are best presented by motion pictures, 
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others may be taught most effectively by slidefilm. 
There is much overlapping in the material available in 
both forms. Social studies, for example, are widely 
represented in both mediums. 

The problems of maintenance costs, mechanical fac- 
tors, and the provision of projection materials are as 
important as first cost and will be taken up in due 
course. Restricting our discussion for the present to 
the matter of initial financial outlay certain facts are 
immediately apparent. The most elaborate and most 
costly silent slidefilm projector on the market today 
costs between $75 and $95. A sound slidefilm projector 
which is essentially the same machine with a record- 
playing device built around it, ranges from $165 to just 
over $200. In the case of the silent projector the price 
will represent substantially under one-third the price of 
the cheapest sound motion picture machine. With the 
silent slidefilm projector this difference in initial cost 
may be widened if the lesser models of such machines 
are purchased. For the reasons outlined above, how- 
ever, such a practice is not recommended. The pur- 
chase of any mechanical equipment of this nature 
should be looked upon as a long-time investment, and 
considerations of durability, versatility, convenience, 
adequate power, and film safety are of the greatest 
importance. 


Where Cost Difference Becomes Significant 


The amount invested in projection equipment by a 
school having eight or more grades with, probably, 
several sections of each grade, can be very considerable 
if all classrooms are provided with such equipment when 
needed and without undue conflict in scheduling. 
Multiple units of equipment are absolutely necessary 
if proper utilization of projected visual aids is to be 
had. Here, then, the matter of cost difference becomes 
highly significant. Where limited funds impose re- 
strictions upon purchasing, the slidefilm’s much lower 
first, and later, cost will provide the means for more 
extensive visual teaching than any other type of pro- 
jection. 

The continuing costs of mechanical maintenance, 
and the provision of materials for projection are even 
more decidedly favorable for the slidefilm. All the 
present makes and models of silent slidefilm projectors 
are nearly “‘fool-proof.” Mechanically, there is little 
that can go wrong since no power-driven mechanisms 
are involved. Adjustments are few and very simple 
and moving parts are usually very sturdily constructed. 
Barring deliberate mischief or accidental falls, virtually 
nothing in the mechanism should ever need replacement 
or repair except the projection lamp. Lamps as now 
provided will usually last through at least one school 
year even if the machine should be used extensively. 
They should be discarded when blackened through long- 
continued use, even though not obviously defective, 
since the lowered light intensity will mean a degraded 
screen image and consequent loss of teaching value. 
This is especially true when using color films or slides. 
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Slidefilms and ‘‘Movies’’ 


Slidefilms, both sound and silent, and miniature 
slides are so much lower in cost than motion-picture 
films that a comparison on this basis alone seems hardly 
fair to the “movies.” In general a silent slidefilm with 
its accompanying printed manual or teacher notes may 
be purchased and retained as a permanent possession 
for less than the price of a one-day rental for a sound 
motion-picture film. Silent, black and white slidefilms 
range in price from less than one dollar to as much as 
four dollars, depending somewhat upon the number of 
frames or pictures which are used. The most usual 
price is $2 or $2.50; and it is worthy of note that pro- 
ducers have not greatly advanced their prices despite 
the upward trend of costs. Full color slidefilms in 
silent versions have a wider variation in price among 
the various producers. The average price for color 
films is about $5, with some films priced a bit below this 
figure. Color films tend to have fewer frames per 
film; and the price is a more direct reflection of the 
number of frames furnished as compared with black 
and white films. Sound slidefilms vary widely in the 
prices. As a rule they average about five times the 
price of silent films. It is not advisable to secure sound 
films meant for use with a recorded lecture without the 
sound provision, since the film will usually be dependent 
upon the recording for comprehension. 

There are a number of slidefilms on various subjects 
which are sponsored by industrial concerns, travel 
agencies, and other organizations which are distributed 
without charge to schools known to the projector man- 
ufacturers. These are often very suitable for classroom 





use, containing little or no direct advertising and 
usually being of a higher order of production quality. 
Occasionally such sponsored films are sold at a very low 
price rather than distributed as outright gifts. A 
scheme of subscription to a series of slidefilms produced 
during one year, with the price of each film substan- 
tially lowered to subscribers to the series, has proven of 
value to schools. 

Generally, no rental provisions are made for the dis- 
tribution of slidefilms. The price of ownership is so 
low as to make the cost of packaging, mailing or other- 
wise transporting, and the necessary bookkeeping seem 
disproportionately high. This low purchase price also 
warrants each school’s owning such films as it will use 
repeatedly, year after year, since through individual 
ownership the films are available to any teacher in the 
school with the minimum of trouble at the proper time. 
She is also free to retain owned films in her own class- 
room for as long as is necessary. Some school systems 
with centralized visual aid facilities do distribute 
slidefilms on demand among their own schools. Such 
a service, however, usually requires the central organ- 
ization to acquire duplicate copies of each of the more 
useful titles; and it is a matter of question whether 
these copies might not be housed to advantage in the 
classrooms where they are used. 

Where projected visual aids are desirable the slide- 
film, as the foregoing outlines, affords the virtues of 
simplicity, effectiveness, mechanical durability, and 
modest expense. The educational content and value 
of slidefilms, with suggestions for teaching practice, 
will be discussed in a future article. 


Hudic-Visuael News 


C.V.E. Slidefilms 


Charles V. Martignoni, director of training plans for Catholic 
Visual Education, Inc., New York, has announced the release of two 
new slidefilms in colors: The Story of Fatima and The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

The first was sponsored by Rev. Joseph Cacella, editor of Our Lady 
of Fatima Magazine and St. Anthony’s Visitor, 443 East 135th Street, 
New York 54, N. Y. It is in full colors, and carries a short, concise 
text on the frame of the true and authentic wonders of Fatima. The 
explanation of the devotion of the first Fridays of the month is fully 
explained. 

The film bears a letter from the Secretary of State of Vatican City, 
imparting apostolic blessings from His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, to 
Father Cacella’s work of propagation. 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is a set of three films, amounting to 
118 frames of Kodachrome photography by James McCaffrey. This 
teaching film strip was written and directed by Rev. James Thiry, 


S.J. (S 16) 
Your World and Mine 


Your World and Mine is the title of the new integrated series of 
thirty-six educational films on world geography designed for the ele- 
mentary grades, being produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates, 
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Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New York City, for United World Films, 
Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York. Each film is some twenty minutes 
long and is available in black and white 16mm sound. 

Your World and Mine is divided into three parts and generally 
arranged according to the accepted patterns which have been evolved 
for the present-day teaching of geography. Part I consists of seven 
introductory films dealing with how people live at home around the 
world. Part II is made up of fourteen films on the subject of how 
people live and work in various regions of the Americas. Part III, 
under which fifteen films are listed, shows physical environments in 
different parts of the world outside the Americas and how the people 
deal with them. 

Among the objectives of the new series is the development of an 
understanding of the réle played in the life of the earth’s varied 
peoples, by such factors as climate, terrain, food supply, tools of pro- 
duction, and opportunities for trade of goods and knowledge. Re- 
gions and localities have been selected that, in the view both of noted 
geographers and classroom teachers, best permit the development of 
some underlying principle of human geography. 

The first films are expected to be placed on sale with the opening of 
the next school year,in September. They will all be in 16mm, sound, 
black and white, each approximately twenty minutes in length, and 
will be sold at $45 per reel ($90 per subject) by United World Films, 
Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. (S 17) 
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New Coronet Films 


Coronet Films has released six new films in May, three in social 
science and one each in basic study skills, language arts, and home 
economics. Each is one reel in length, and may be secured through 
purchase or lease-purchase for $90 in color or $45 in black and white. 
They are: 

Spanish Influence in the United States, showing that Spanish furni- 
ture, words, the missions from Florida to California and many other 
things exerted a profound influence on our own culture (intermediate 
through adult grade). 

Arctic Borderlands in Winter, which explains the choice of adapta- 
tion to a frigid environment or perishing (intermediate through 
adult). 

The Malay Peninsula, showing primitive methods and modern in- 
dustrial techniques combining to bring many products to the rest of 
the world (intermediate through adult). 

How to Fudge Authorities, teaching students how to reach sounder 
decisions (junior high through college). 

Who Makes Words? which teaches the basic elements of word 
derivation (intermediate and junior high). 

Basic Fibers in Cloth, a companion to What is Cloth? and Yarn and 
Cloth Construction (junior, senior high, and adult students of home 
management). (S 18) 


New B. I. S. Films 


Five new 16mm sound films have been announced by British In- 
formation Services. All are available on rental; some are for sale. 
They are: 

The Three A’s, explaining how the age, ability and aptitude of each 
child must be considered to insure his getting the best education pos- 
sible (2 reels, 20 mins., rental, $2; sale, $44). 

Pattern for Peace—Charter of the United Nations, explaining the 
pattern as set up in the Charter of the United Nations (2 reels, 15 
mins., rental, $2; sale, $44). 

The Royal Tour, official film story of the British royal family’s first 
visit to the Union of South Africa in 1947 (3 reels, 28 mins., rental, $3, 
not for sale). 

Coal Crisis, emphasizing the importance of coal to the future of 
Britain (2 reels, 22 mins., rental, $2, not for sale). 

Cumberland Story, a true story of a Cumberland coalfield, in which 
James Nimmo, a mining engineer, discovers an old seam deserted since 
the days of John Buddle and his experiments with under-sea mining, 
and how modern machinery and techniques produce the maximum 
output (5 reels, 46 mins., rental, $5; sale, $93.75). (S 19) 


Coronet’s Visual Training Film 


As a service to the cause of audio-visual education, Coronet Films 
has just released a 2!/:-reel 16mm sound-motion picture entitled 
Instructional Films—The New Way to Greater Education. It will be 
widely shown during the coming months as a part of summer session 
courses in audio-visual teaching methods, and beginning next fall, the 
nation’s leading colleges and universities, parent-teacher associations 
and other adult groups will use this film to aid in developing plans for 
the utilization of motion pictures and other effective teaching ma- 
terials. 

Instructional Films actually demonstrates to the audience through 
many sequences from selected films how audio-visual teaching saves 
time in presenting complex ideas, saves money by bringing costly 
equipment right into the classroom, makes the most distant things as 
near as the classroom movie screen, and makes it possible for students 
to see familiar objects in a new light. 

To make it possible for every group interested in audio-visual edu- 
cation to own “Instructional Films,” Coronet Films states that it has 
set the price of this 25-minute black and white sound production at 
just $50, sharing the cost of each print with the film owner. Prints 
are also available on loan for temporary use at no charge except for 
transportation, and may be borrowed directly from Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. (S 20) 
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“The Perfect Sacrifice”’ 


The Perfect Sacrifice, the first color-sound moving picture to show 
in detail the ceremonies and prayers of low Mass, produced by the 
Rev. Robert E. Southard, S.J., has been released by The Queen’s 
Work, national central office of the Sodality of Our Lady, St. Louis, 
Mo. All the Mass actions are complete in the film, the Mass prayers 
are in English, abridged and synchronized with the actions. 

Also produced by the Jesuit visual aid expert is “The Perfect 
Sacrifice Explained,” consisting of 69 still Mass pictures in sequence, 
with explanation on sound track, to accompany The Perfect Sacrifice. 

An illustrated students’ manual, “I See the Mass,” by Father 
Southard, has been published to accompany the picture. (S 21) 


**French Children”’ 


French Children, \atest film produced in the EBF series on “Children 
of Many Lands,” has just been released by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. It was photographed on a farm in Brittany near the quaint 
old town of Dinan, and is organized around family living, giving 
maximum opportunity to present the subject in its most meaningful 
context to children, 

French Children is designed basically for use in primary and ele- 
mentary grades’ social studies, but it will be found equally useful for 
providing common experiences as a basis for reading, discussion and 
other expression activities (sale price for the one-reel sound film is $45 
rental, $2.50 for one, two or three days). (S 22) 


A New Booklet 


A new 20-page booklet entitled Motion Pictures in the Church, is 
being offered in quantity for use by distributors and dealers of the 
Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, Iowa. The booklet is 
based on an article by L. Harry Strauss which appeared in the pages 
of Christian Herald. \n addition it contains some concrete informa- 
tion on setting up an audio-visual program in a church. (S 23) 

(Continued on page 535) 





ANY TEACHER CAN TEACH MUSIC 
with SONG BOOKS With A Plan 


A Few Minutes A Day Accomplish Wonders 


improvement. usic classe 
Se eee. SSS . 
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+ ~ or Pla 


nica eamdboe each 
Reading F inison, Treble). . : 3 each 
© Two-Part Reading Fs eee Sears 50¢ each 
Siny F Sonee eso: 302 sock 
un ic resnzes 
crs 50¢ each 
Postpaid — 30 or more copies — 10% discount 
Manufacturers of ‘the Symphonet," a musical opportunity for every child. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 
Milwaukee 6, Wis. 





“The Ideal Gift” 


A new line of religious pictures, beautifully flowered 
sayings! ‘God BlessOur Home’’. . . A very popu- 


lar gift for . . . wedding showers, anniversaries, or 
birthdays. 


Sample order of 12 assorted . . . Polish or English 
. Sent on request ... Money refunded if not 


satisfied. Order Oncel—We guarantee repeat 
orders! 


The Allbright China & Glassware Co. 


490 Broadway Bayonne, N.J. 
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New Lighting Fixture Feature 


A new fluorescent fixture featuring a “jacknife hinge which saves 
time and money, bother and inconvenience, in owning and using 
fluorescents,” according to the manufacturer, has been announced 
by the Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
A light-weight maintenance rod, which replaces the ladder for cleaning 
and servicing, permits the reflector assembly to be lowered with a 
twist of the wrist. It includes lamps, lampholders, starters, ballast, 
wiring, reflectors and louvres. 

More regular cleaning is thus permitted, since it can be done from 
the floor without using ladders. The entire assembly can be removed 
and washed at floor level. The simple fit of the jacknife hinge permits 
easy joining and disjoining. 

Construction allows one man to mount the light, since a channel 
weighs but ten pounds and may quickly be wired. The separate re- 
flector assembly includes all wiring. 

The Guth-lite is engineered for 2-40W or 2-100W lamps. Side and 
spill lighting, without glass or plastic panels, provide a radiant-glow 
appearance. (S 24) 


All-Steel Portable Grandstand and Bleacher Assemblies 


“Absolutely safe, roomy and comfortable seating for crowds of any 
size is provided by tubular steel ‘Safway’ grandstand and bleacher 
assemblies,” says Safway Steel Products, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., the 
manufacturer. The rows are so pitched as to assure superior visibility 
from any seat. 

Portable Safway equipment is used effectively for both permanent 
and temporary seating structures, either outdoors or inside. It may 













difficult to give up their slothful, sinful ways. 












new as the latest developments in television. 








be employed for the complete grandstand or for supplementary seating 
in any length or height required. It provides a permanent grandstand 
as long as needed, but still is completely portable and can be reused in 
other forms wherever this becomes desirable. 

This practical seating equipment is made up of several standard 
types of interchangeable parts, which are quickly and easily joined to 
make up a “structural unit.” Additional “units” are then attached 
to the first to provide more and longer rows of seats, as required. 
Special type parts are also available for handling out-of-the-ordinary 
problems. 

Unskilled help can rapidly set up or dismantle Safway grandstands. 
The “structural units” are set up by joining welded end frames of 
structural steel tubing with heavy steel cross bracing. This is easily 
done with the coupling pins, studs and wing nuts provided. No special 
tools are required. Dismantling is equally simple, and storage is con- 
venient. The durable parts never wear out. 

For later use, the same interchangeable Safway parts may be re- 
assembled in the original form or any other size or shape desired. 
Extra rows or sections of seats may be added at any time to existing 
seating facilities. (S 25) 


New Royal Portable 


What is described as a “dramatically different and modern portable 
typewriter with many revolutionary features” has just been intro- 
duced by the Royal Typewriter Company. Among the many “im- 
provements and perfections” listed by the manufacturers are “finger 
form keys, speed spacer and rapid ribbon changer.” 

The keys are constructed “‘to follow finger contours and give greater 
finger clearance.” The speed spacer is a space bar built into the 
frame, to eliminate hurdling and afford a broader “error-proof” strik- 
ing surface. The ribbon changer is “designed to take needless work 
and confusion out of ribbon changing.” 

The new Royal portable is available in the “quiet de-luxe” and 
“arrow” models, at $89.50 and $79.50. (S 26) 





cng Eucryday Talks 
eet for Everyday People 


By Rev. Cyprian Truss, O.F.M. Cap. 


i This unique work contains a series of lively discussions on some of the most troublesome moral 
and social problems confronting millions of Catholics in America today. 


These inspiring informal talks reveal a deep understanding of the frailty of human nature and 
shed important light on the real causes of the evils of today. You will see vividly portrayed why we 
find on every hand so much strife, bigotry, racial hatred, moral laxity, disintegration of family life, 
and the alarming “falling away”’ from the Church and the teachings of Jesus. 
| Many people, Father Cyprian points out, gradually slip into a moral mess. They find it extremely 


Instead of making a determined effort to help 
themselves back to spirituality, they take the attitude that their case is hopeless. They say to 
themselves, “I have made my bed and must lie in it.” 


of their indifference? You will find the answer in EVERYDAY TALKS FOR EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 


Employs a Fresh, Modern Approach in Presenting Christian Dogma 


While the truths presented in the 29 lively discourses in Father Cyprian’s book are the same as 
Mother Church has taught through the centuries, yet the manner in which they are presented is as 


They are refreshingly different from anything ever 
written on the subject, revealing a deep understanding of human nature. 


| Price, net, $2.75 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7 











What can you do to stir these people out 
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New Wire Recorder 


“Fidelity which actually surpasses that of 


acetate disc recording, and a built-in radio 
and phonograph are among the exclusive 
features of the “Wiremaster,’” a new wire 
recorder produced by Precision Audio 
Products, Inc., 1133 Broadway, New York 
10. Because of its extended high fre- 
quency response, it is “an unequaled instru- 
ment for the reproduction of music,” 
ing to the manufacturer. 

All controls are located on the front panel, 
and plainly marked for simple, fool-proof 
operation. A speaker monitoring control 
enables the user to adjust the listening volume 
to his own liking when recording, without 
affecting the recording volume, which is 
regulated by another control. 

Through new mechanical design, wire 
breakage is prevented, no matter how 
rapidly or abruptly the movement of the wire 
is reversed. (S 27) 


Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 533) 


Bell & Howell’s New Film Cement 


A superior film cement, for splicing all 
types of 8mm, 16mm, and 35mm motion pic- 
ture film, is announced by the Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago, manufacturers of pre- 
cision motion picture equipment. 

Bell & Howell state that extensive tests in 
major Hollywood studios have shown the 
new cement to possess the combined virtues 
of great bonding strength and splicing speed. 

B&H 8mm and 16mm splicing and editing 
equipment will be supplied with the new 
cement, and one-ounce, half-pint, pint, and 
quart bottles will be available. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Bell & Howell Company, 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Ill. (S$ 28) 


Guide for Slidefilm Projection 


Projecting slidefilms effectively is more 
than a matter of merely setting up the pro- 
jector and snapping the switch. A new free 
leaflet, “Hints for Effective Slidefilm Pro- 
jection,” just announced by Kodak, tells how 
to project slidefilms effectively. 

Copies of “Hints for Effective Slidefilm 
Projection” may be obtained without charge 
by writing Sales Service Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. (S 29) 


New Audio-Visual Aids 


Three new items “that have particular 
value as teaching aids” have been announced 
by the Mark Simpson Manufacturing Co., 
32-28 49th Street, Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
They are (all approved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories): 

A complete portable dual-speed disc re- 
corder (RK-5), featuring instant playback, 
operating at both 78 and 33!/; r.p.m., with 
crystal cutting head, in portable carrying 
case. List price $140, plus tax. 

Transcription player (TP-16A) with built- 
in five-watt high fidelity amplifier, especially 
designed for reproduction of 16-in. transcrip- 
tions, in portable carrying case. List price 
$134.50 plus tax. 


accord- 
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Masco school system amplifier (MS-24), a 


compact and versatile combined intercom- 
munication and centralized control sound 
system for up to 24 rooms, for two-way con- 
versation, announcements, 
music, lectures, 
similar uses. 
downward,” according 


distribution of 
time signals, addresses or 
List $169.50 with tubes, prices 
to room capacity. 
(S 30) 


New YAF Films 


Sewing: Characteristics and Handling of 


Materials (1 reel, sound), the sixth in a series 
of sewing films, is being released by Young 
America Films. 
in high school and college home economics 


The entire series is for use 








classes and for women’s groups engaged in 
this type of activity. 

According to a recent announcement, 
Young America Films has concluded arrange- 
ments with British Information Services for 
the exclusive distribution in this country 
and Canada of four new instructional films 
from Britain. 

They are: The Steam Engine, The Steam 
Turbine, Transmission of Rotary Motion, and 
Electro-magnetic Induction. Before releasing 
these films here, the editorial staff of Young 
America Films will reédit them, add appro- 
priate domestic footage, and revoice each 
with an American sound track. It is thought 
that the four films will be released during the 
summer or early fall. (S 31) 
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4 CATHOLIC 
FAITH 


A CATECHISM 


Edited by Rev. Fecrx M. Kirscu 


1 AUTHORITATIVE SOURCE 
CATHOLIC FAITH is based on 
THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM by 
Cardinal Gasparri which has been ap- 
proved for use throughout the Catho- 
lic world. The original was compiled 
by a special body of the Consultors of 


2 TEACHABLENESS 


APPEALS TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS ALIKE 


Teachers, particularly Sisters of the 
Religious Orders, were first to realize 
the lucid presentation of CATHOLIC 
FAITH. Having seen the book 
demonstrated at various cathechetical 
conferences and hearing of its smooth 


3 TEACHER MANUALS 


CATHOLIC FAITH EXPLAINED, 
Books I, II and ITI, include two parts: 
the first, Essentials in Teaching Re- 
ligion, which in 58 pages gives the 
method and spirit of the entire pro- 


4 DURABILITY REDUCES COST 


Among catechisms, the past few years 
have brought about many changes in 
format. This was started by 
‘ CATHOLIC FAITH which avoided 





CATHOLIC FAITH, Book | 110 pages $.30/.25 
Teacher Manual $.50 Net 
CATHOLIC FAITH, Book Il 234 pages .45/.3714 
eacher Manual Net 


ie 
CATHOLIC FAITH, Book Ill 
Teacher Manual 1.00 


LA FOI CATHOLIQUE—French Edition of Books I, II, III. Same format and prices 
Sample copies may be procured by writing the distributors 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
SEND FOR COMPLETE “TEXTBOOK” CATALOGUE 


, O.F.M., Cap., Pa. D., Litt.D., 
and StsteR M. BRENDAN, I.H.M., M.A. 


NO OTHER CATECHISM MAKES ALL THESE CLAIMS! 


THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM of 
Cardinal Gasparri has done more to 
unify catechetical instruction than 
any other work. 







the Congregation of the Council, under 
the presidency of the Cardinal Prefect, 
for the purpose that it be translated 
into the vernacular of the various 
countries throughout the world. 














pedagogy from fellow-teachers, they 
realized that students can more read- 
ily absorb the matter of catechism 
from CATHOLIC FAITH than from 
any other system. 








gram, while part two takes each par- 
ticular item, page by page, and sup- 
plies the answer in the correct manner 
of presentation. 








inexpensive, perishable bindings and 
first presented sturdy, durable books 
which last more than one term. 
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FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
KINDERGARTENS 
CONFIRMATIONS 

& CHOIR GOWNS 
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SERVICE COUPON 6 


For obtaining further in- 
formation about products ad- 
vertised in THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR and those de- 
scribed in the News of School 
Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further in- 
formation about products ad- 
vertised or described which I 
have encircled, without cost to 
me: 
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Book News 


Luminous Prayer Reminder 


A luminous prayer reminder, which glows 
in the dark, to help Catholics remember to 
say their prayers has been published by the 
Friars of the Atonement, Saranac Lake, New 
York. It is printed on folded cardboard to 
make it stand. The two outer sides contain 
reminders of morning prayers and the morn- 
ing offering and evening prayers. The two 
inner sides contain “things to remember,” 
and other reminders. 

The luminous prayer reminder which is 50¢ 
provides space for entering the name of a 
person to whom it is presented. (B 8) 


Junior Book Club Now Serves 400 
Catholic Schools 


The Junior Book Club (Pro Paroulis) takes 
pride in its accomplishments and selections 
during 1947. The ultimate aim of its im- 
portant work is to reach the Catholic home. 

Among its 1947 selections are Rogue Rey- 
nard, the story of the wily fox, by Andre 
Norton (Houghton Mifflin), Gospel Rhymes 
(Sheed & Ward), and Jesus, Son of Mary, 
by Right Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen (Declan 
X. McMullen) all for group one (younger 
children). 

Other selections are: group two (boys, 
10-14), The Spanish Galleon, by Tudur Wat- 
kins (Coward McCann), Captain Funiper, by 
Margaret Ann Hubbard, and The Hand in the 
Picture, by Eric P. Kelly (Lippincott). 

Group three (girls, 10-14), Slave Girl, 
by Nora Burglon (Stephen-Paul), Penny 
Lavender, by Rose McLaughlin Sackett 
(Macmillan), and Scarlet Hill, by Elizabeth 
B. Meigs (Bobbs Merrill). 

Talbot group (seniors and juniors in 
senior high school), Our Lady of Light, by 
Chanoine C. Barthas (Bruce), Hawk, the 
White Indian, by Phillips D. Carleton (Bobbs 
Merrill), and The Good Night at San Gabriel, 
by Susanna Clayton Ott (Harper). (B 9) 


an AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTION 
Color wrm nsconn aupum or Ta catat 


pa. Catholic Vinal Education, Tnc 
149 Bleecker St, 





PICTURE POST CARDS 
Reproduced From Your Own Photos 
Create Greater Interest in Your Church, School and 
Institutional activities ee beautiful ARTVUE 
Picture Post Cards. AR are inexpensive. 
Raseatd te by Al 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER CE 
ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute for the 
— Education of Women. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. oe Day Pupils and Boarders. Courses 
leading to ees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 








Rosemont College 

Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. 

Liberal Arts Course. 

Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
For further information address the Registrar. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Suttons, Maryland. Conducted the Dau pa of 
Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. fers on -year 
course ones the Degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science and prepares for wonpinn, die- 
tetics, technology, business and journalism. For further 
information, write to the Dean. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Contate, Souter Degrees. in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial “biclonen, Hi Home Economics, Dramatics, 
Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional op- 
portunities in Art. Beautiful Buildin Interesting 
Campus Life. For further information ress the Dean. 





Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Michigan. A Fully Accredited College 
for Women. Confers the et of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 





Rosary College 

River Forest, Illinois. 

Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. 





The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. The 
only arhaey x ae $ college in the Twin Cities. 


Awards the B.A nd B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Rocnes | Fn Association of American 
Universities and the National Catholic Educational! 


Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For information address the Dean, 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesote. 





Academy of Mt. St. Vincent 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y. Founded 1847. Chartered by the 
Regents. Accredited bythe Middle States Association. 
Ideal Country School for Girls in beautiful Renene Hills. 
college Preparatory and snarl ae rt, Music, 
‘amatics, han 
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What 

does the 
world’s largest 
library 

of 


classroom films 





offer 
you? 





a statement from C. SCOTT FLETCHER, president, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


cs 





For 19 years, this has been the objective of EBFilms and its 


predecessor company, ERPI: 


To produce true teaching films that are absorbing, au- 


thentic, technically excellent and educationally effective. 


Whatever your teaching problem... whether you need one film 
or many...you can select EBFilms with confidence. Each EBFilm is teacher-tested . . . cre- 
ated in collaboration with a leading subject-matter specialist... produced by educators for 


classroom use by educators. 


Today, EBFilms is the world’s largest source of classroom motion 
pictures ...all made to that high standard. EBFilms offers you more than 500 titles...a 
wide range of individual subjects, whole series of films to match comprehensive courses, 


the perfect source for your school’s basic film library. Write today for the new, complete 


catalog of EBFilms. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 








Colorful, sparkling desserts and sal- 
ads are so easily prepared with Sexton 
flavored gelatine. Sexton Chocolate 
Dessert, too, is truly a taste sensation. 
Sexton uses only the finest to insure 
this appetizing appearance and deli- 
cious flavor. There are so many de- 
lightful ways to serve them... every 
one low in cost per serving . . . high 
in taste appeal. 
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